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The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upen a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall. 


Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule, 
Such music is not understood 
By any school. 
But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell 
Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well. 
—Selected. 


sa. 


THE THRUSH. 
BY EVA MORRIS VAN FOSSAN. 


Evening Jends a crimson flush 
Twilight to stay, 

Purple shadows in the hush 

Of holy stillness, softly brush 
The stain away. 

Violet and opal sheen 

Change, mist-like, o’er the deep ravine 
From pearl to gray. 

Hark! the air is palpitant 

With a, vibrant heavenly chant 
To fading day; 

The song of the sweet wood-thrush. 


4+e-4>. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures: 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide; 
Flowers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
—Milton. 


A COMPARISON OF WORLD’S FAIRS. 


BY PRESTON W. SEARCH. 


Another exposition has opened its gates and the 
world has a new lesson in geography, history, and 
achievements. The past thirty years have seen 
many great fairs, but they should not all be classed 
in the same category. The Centennial at Philadel- 
phia gave us our first glimpse of a great world’s 
fair ; but, in those days, there were no electric lights 
for effective illumination, no dreams in architecture, 
no stucco statuary. The buildings were mammoth, 
monotonous, and without ornamentation. Therq 
was no Buffalo Bill’s show, no Mid-way er Pike 


‘or Trail, no shooting the chutes or looping the 


loop, no Ferris wheel or Eiffel Tower, no Spanish 
bull-fight, or automobile show, or flying machine, 
no street in Cairo, Alt-Nuremberg, Creation, Swiss 
village or Hereafter; and everybody had to ride in 
horse-cars and generally walk home. It was our 
first exposition, hut it was great. 

Then came the - Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, with its city in white and the tremendous 
advancement of sixteen years, but still there was 
little electricity, and the search-light then appear- 
ing was one of the wonders of the world. To many 
people the Columbian is still the greatest exposi- 
tion, for no subsequent display can ever quite 
measure up to one’s first glimpse of a world’s fair. 

However, the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis proved the record breaker. It was mag- 
nificent in stately architecture, beautiful landscape 
gardening, water ways, panorama, and statuary; in 
its representation of the nations, varied industries, 
wonderfu! educational exhibit—the best the world 
has ever seen—and in its blaze of electricity. But 
St. Louis set a standard of its kind which the future 
cannot surpass. It was the biggest show of the 
world’s history, and no visitor will ever want to see 
anything bigger. The universal criticism was that 
the St. Louis exposition was too immense—too 
mighty in distances—too shoppy to be generally 
good—too bewildering in reduplicated details. It 
tired one all out before the sight-seeing began. 
All interest was soon lost in physical fatigue, and 
not the least element in the fatigue was the dazzle 
of sights, ten thousand too many for a single day. 
Excepting by specialists, the St. Louis fair will be 
remembered chiefly because of its general effects, 
its world of architecture silhouetted at night in elec- 
tric light against the sky ; but that was the vision of 
a life-time. It took all time for its creation, and, as 
far as size is concerned, will be the ne plus ultra of 
all exhibitions. No city will ever attempt a more 
mammoth exhibition; and America has remaining’ 
no great historic event of kind on which to build a 
record-breaker, nor will have until she makes a 
bonfire of the kingdoms of the world and weaves 
their national colors into her Stars and Stripes. 

The Chicago buildings were in white; the St. 
Louis in cream; the California Mid-Winter in 


» 
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rich oriental colors; but the Paris Exposition was 
unique in soft neutral tints and artistic harmony. 
At Paris there were no stupendous buildings, n r 
miles of parks and walks. The exhibition was not 
dazzling, and there were few. lights in whit-. 
Everywhere were soft neutral tints, delicate tints, 
in buildings and in lights, and the whole effect was 
marvelously artistic, enchanting. and restful. Even 
the recreation shows were not segregated by 
themselves. but mixed up with the serious parts, 
like French life; and herein the visitor found int¢r- 
woven relaxation that constantly relieved the 
heavier work of “doing the exposition.” The 
foreign exhibits at Paris were the best the wor'd has 
ever seen (excepting those of Germany at St. 
Louis); the vivacity was most refreshing; the 
Eiffel Tower beyond all comparison; and the fire- 
works and illumination of the fountains and forests 
at Versailles transcendentally beautiful. The whol: 


exposition was the most compact, variegated, and . 


refreshing we have ever had. 

With the world’s fairs and expositions at 
Chicago, Paris, and St. Louis, the smaller cnes 
cannot be classed, but in a way they have been 
more satisfying. After all, one cannot profit be- 
yond a certain glimpse at an exposition. One can- 
not live a whole lifetime in a single day, nor eat a 
thousand meals at once. The mind, in seeing, be- 
comes gorged and refuses interest or receptivity. 
Because of this the Pan-American was very pleas- 
ing. It could be seen in a day and one good im- 
pression was not blurred by a thousand others. 
Doubtless, to many people, the remembrance of 
the electric tower at Buffalo will be more impres- 
sive than any one thing remaining from the St. 
Louis exposition. The New Orleans and Atlanta 
fairs were valuable geographic illustrations of the 
industries of the South, and the Mid-Winter at San 
Francisco was California in a nut-shell. 

Now comes the Lewis & Clark Exposition. 
There are no colossal architectures, no statuary, 
only a few pictures worth while, and no elaborate 
electricity. There are no foreign exhibits, no 
machinery, no Ferris wheel, and no naked Fili- 
pinos. But these are not what people go to Port- 
land just now to see. The very location limits the 
exposition to iust what the world wants; and that 
is, a magnificent representation of the vigorous 
Northwest—the land of Lewis and Clark. Oregon 
is somewhat new as an exhibitor among the 
nations, but she is now making up for lost time. 
California is a master-hand at the business, and 
she is there. Whoever heard of an exposition with- 
out California occupying chief place? Washingt n 
is also on hand with a magnificent display. The 
magnanimity of Washington, California, and Mon- 
tana standing in so well with sister Oregon in repre- 
sentation of what is essentially a Portland monu- 
ment raises still higher one’s appreciation of these 
states. 

Of all the buildings at the exposition the most 
characteristic and unique is the Forestry building. 
It is constructed of mightiest timbers, entirely in 
the rough. Within are hundreds of columns, so 
large that the erection was a work for Colossus 
himself; great timbers, logs in fact, six feet in 
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diameter and from fifty to one hundred feet high, 
are the little pieces utilized in the construction. 

The exhibit which represents the most is the 
educational one. If the mining, farming, and 
lumber interests of the Northwest had put as much 
energy, intelligence, and devotion into their dis- 
plays as the schools, what an exposition this would 
be. Of the Oregon schools of course the exhibits 
of Portland very expectedly lead everyth'ng in 
size, and the representation is very excellent; but 
those of Baker City, The Dalles, Salem, Eugene, 
and Roseburg are exceedingly good. Considering 
the number of pupils from whose work selections 
can be made, it is possible that the exhibit of Baker 
City is the best at the Fair. The schools of Baker 
City have more than covered themselves with 
glory. Of lower grade schools the exhibit of the 
Couch school of Portland is particularly fine, and 
many of the counties have very strong showings of 
the rural work. This much is very noticeable, that 
the exhibits show far more pride and careful prepa- 
ration where each school maintains its own indi- 
vidual responsibility. Wherever responsibility and 
representation are merged, the exhibits are not so 
good. 

The careful indexing and systematic arrange- 
ment by subjects in the displays of The Dalles is 
very satisfactory as also is their representation of 
each individual pupil’s work. Indeed all the work 
of The Dalles is very creditable. The work of the 
Portland high school is very elaborate and shows 
much faithful endeavor. The state normal schoo's 
of Oregon have done well, considering the fact that 
the state is making itself the laughing stock of the 
nation by a ridiculous withholding of all financial 
support during this exposition year. Oregon has 
some very devout and capable normal people. 
Why the state should take an exposition year for 
display of its gross ignorance as to what is going 
on in the normal world is beyond all the imagina- 
tion of an outsider. Under the circumstances it is 
remarkable what the normal schools have done. 
The exhibits of the Eastern Oregon and the Mon- 
mouth Normals are very superior. The state uni- 
versity and the state agricultural college are alsa 
well represented ; although Oregon has never ade- 
quately equipped these higher institutions. Under 
the circumstances attending the financial situation 
it is not strange that the private colleges have taken 
advantage of their opportunity to make a super‘or 
showing. 

One of the charming features of the educational 
exhibit is the magnificent showing of the Seattle 
schools. Nowhere is there any evidence of special 
strain in getting ready. Seattle gives evidence 
that it is the easiest thing in the world to produce 
a great educational exhibit. The whole representa- 
tion is the splendid showing of a city that puts 
money enough into its schools to get results. The 
schools of Tacoma, Spokane, and Walla Walla are 
also well represented as are also the state normals. 
A splendid showing was made by the Washington 
State College of Pullman. This fine institution, one 
of the very best in the West, had over three hun- 
dred cadets in line on the opening day, and yet the 
college is practically five hundred miles away. 


The state university also is well represented. 
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Montana is also represented in a masterly way. 
It would be difficult to find at any exhibition better 
displays than those made by Helena and Butte. 
Indeed there are few better schools anywhere. In 
another letter I hope to write concerning these 
magnificent schools. 

One very noticeable phase is apparent in the 
whole educational exhibit, and that is wherever the 
representation steps over into the realm of poor 
salaries, there are the self-apparent evidences of 
poor schools. Some parts of Oregon have been 
very sleepy in recognition of school values, and one 
of the best results of the exposition will be the 
opportunities of these communities to make a com- 


parative estimate of what they must do to stand. 


educationally with other communities. While very 
interesting to the visitor the exposition will have far 
greater value to Oregon than to the rest of the 
world. 

But to the Eastern teacher the greatest thing in 
the trip will not be the exposition at all, but in 
seeing the wonderful Northwest. The ride across 
the country is a marvelous revelation of the im- 


mensity of our part of America. I have crossed the 
continent more than fifty times and each succeed- 
ing trip I am amazed at the tremendous develop- 
ment of the West. The magnificent cities of Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane in many ways 
are without rivals. The Columbia is our greatest 
river and the Puget Sound beyond comparison. 
Nowhere else can tremendous mountains be so well 
seen, for they lift their entire heights from the level 
of the sea. The yiew from Portland Heights in 
itself is worth a trip across the continent. At the 
foot lies the beautiful city. From the south comes. 
the winding Willamette, mingling its waters with 
the mighty Columbia twelve miles away. To mam- 
moth distances stretches the fertile valley so rich in 
soil and so productive that it would support the 
population of a world; while far away Mt. Hood, 
Rainier, Helens, Adams, and Jefferson lift their 
snow-capped peaks like cones of ice-cream above 
the forests below. This one view, gigantic, beauti- 
ful, inspiring, is Portland’s greatest offering to the. 
visitor to the exposition. 


“CHANT THE BEAUTY OF THE GOOD.” 


Emerson says: “ Do not bark against the bad, but chant the beauty of the good.” Thoughtful 
people recognize the power of “suggestion.” If the beautiful things in life appeal to us we are sure- 


to find them. 


If the pleasant, happy, joyous side has attractions for us we wil] turn to it 


instinctively. We find what we persistently and earnestly search for always, whether it be good or 


evil, happiness or misery. 


HOW ONE SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL PLAY- 
GROUNDS CONDUCTS HER WORK. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Nowhere, perhaps, has the school summer play- 
ground idea had more valuable and suggestive ex- 
position than in Philadelphia, where the institution 
of school summer plavgrounds is in great and in- 
creasing vogue, and is happily under the wise d'rec- 
tion of a supervising principal, Miss Elizabeth 
O'Neill, who is not only an enthusiastic and de- 
voted kindergartner, but also a capable adminis- 
trator. 

The plan of school summer playgrounds was 
adopted in Philadelphia in 1898 by the opening of 
twenty-five playgrounds under the general direc- 
tien of a committee of the city board of education. 
A year later, the need of expert oversight being 
evident, Miss ©’Neill was appointed supervisor. 
In the summer of 1903, the number of playgrounds 
was increased to thirty-five. A total of over 
450,600 children annually attend the grounds, which 
are open for eight weeks during July and August. 
The appropriation is $20,000 for thirty-five p'ay- 
grounds as compared with $75,000 for fifty-four 
grounds in New York city. The supervisor re- 
ceives the moderate remuneration of $150 for two 
months’ service. 

While neither the number of playgrounds nor 
the amount expended is adequate, the work has 
proved of great and permanent value because of the 
careful and effective management which has been 
its marked characteristic from the beginning. 

The supervisor, as soon as the teachers are ap- 


pointed in June, calls them together for a pre- 
liminary conference as to the plans for the summer- 
playground work, asking the experienced ones for 
suggestion as to the best methods, and giving some 
hint of their duties to the teachers new in the work. 
Conterences of the teachers and the supervisor 
are held fortnightly, during the playground season. 
The first teachers’ meeting is generally called just 
before the grounds are opened, when the super- 
visor gives an address, outlining the general pro- 
gram, presenting the work in its several phases, 
and explaining the method of securing the best re- 
sults. 
As the teachers find the greatest difficulty with, 
the games, they are instructed how to manage the 
great number successfully, so as to have co-opera- 
tive as well as individual plays without interfering 
with the general freedom of play, great care being 
exercised by the teachers to lead or govern the- 
game through suggestion, as far as possible, not to. 
interfere with free choice and spontaneity. As 
character reveals itself through play, the super- 
visor directs the teachér to plan games not only for 


physical development, but also for developing and’ 


strengthening the moral growth of the child and’ 
the community spirit—an endeavor which, it is 
recognized, necessitates more work on the part of 
the teacher, as in all playgrounds there are very- 
young children and older children, and these must 
be separated and organized. 

The supervisor indicates the games which are of 
most value and of greatest attraction, each teacher 
being free to adopt and adapt those best suited to. 
her own special constituency. The general games. 
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include see-saw, rope swings, hand-ball, ring toss, 
rubber quoits, etc., and, in certain playgrounds, 
baseball. Racing and contest games planned by 
the supervisor especially for the older children 
prove annually very successful, the most popular of 
these being running races, potato and bean bag 
races (picking up by hand, and with table spoons 
and teaspoons), sack races, three-legged races, and 
tug of war. The educational value of all these is 
impressed upon the teachers, in the thorough 
organization, making time limits, observing sig- 
nals, taking turns, and obedience to rules. 

A typical program is provided by the super- 
visor as suggestive for the teacher, the order of 
which is as follows:— 

9 a.m. Opening songs (“Good morning, good 
morning, to our dear little school”; “Father, we 
thank Thee”; “Gocd mornir g, merry Sunshine, ’’etc) 

9.15. Talk or story by the teacher. 

9.30. Toys, games, and books distributed. 

10.30. Circle, and ring games. 

11.30. Closing exercises. 

12.00. Adjournment. 

At the fortnightly conferences, the teachers ex- 
change experiences and receive aid and sympathy 
in their work; each one being made to feel that the 
supervisor has a personal interest in and knowl- 
edge of the problems and difficulties pertaining to 
the special field in which she is engaged, whether 
it be in directing the savage activities of the newly- 
arrived foreign immigrant of the dense southeastern 
section; the numerous sturdy Germans of the 
northeast ; or the alert Americans in other parts of 
the city. 

In Philadelphia there are two sets of teachers ap- 
pointed for playground direction, one group serv- 
ing through July, and the other through August. 
Just before the close of the month, the supervisor 
provides each teacher with a circular of suggestive 
points which she wishes to have covered in the gen- 
eral report of the experience of each. These points 
include :— 

1. Stories and games which have proved most 
popular. 

2. Degree of regularity in attendance. 

3. Evidence by children as to whether previous 
playground experience had made any impression on 
them. 

4. Tendency towards fairness. 

5. Politeness shown. 

§. Games chosen when children were left to play 
by themselves. 

%. Children’s sayings. 

8. Remarks by parents or visitors. 

9. Any special improvement. 

10.—Any experience worthy of note in connec- 
tion with the games. 

11. Means effective in gaining influence over 
the children. 

The important facts and incidents gleaned from 
the seventy teachers’ reports are then presented by 
the supervisor in her excellent annual report to the 
board of education, and to the Philadelphia Civic 
Club, a public-spirited women’s organization of 
Philadelphia, to whose initiative is due the bene- 
ficial institution of public school playgrounds in 
the Quaker City. 
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THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS.* 


BY EDGAR O. SILVER, NEW YORK CITY. 


The capital invested in manufacturing in this 
country has substantially doubled during the last 
ten vears; and we know that the capital invest- 
ments in trade, transportation, banking, and other 
branches of commerce have also vastly increased. 

The very magnitude of some of the great in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments, and the 
vast power which this concentrated capital gives, to 
a few individuals and to small groups of men, ta 
influence and perhaps even to determine the in- 
dustrial destinies of large numbers of their fellow 
men, cause anxiety to thoughtful men. Possibly 


.young men now in college—looking out upon the 


great world—wonder where, under present condi- 
tions, they may find their opportunities, or whether 
indeed there be opportunities for them to-day com- 
parable with those of the past. 

They may also very properly ask ..e question 
(and they can hardly escape doing so if they follow 
even casually the current magazine and newspaper 
discussions), whether there is really such a thing as 
business morality, clearly recognizable and safe to 
follow, without hopelessly limiting their chances of 
commercial success. 

In our day no educated man in active life can 
ignore or live wholly apart from the absorbing 
activities which belong to the vast industrial and 
commercial operations of the time. It should, 
therefore, be the aim and desire of every right- 
minded, educated man to try to understand them 
and to do his part to influence these activities in 
ways that shall make them conduce to and not 
menace the highest welfare of humanity and the 
loftiest standards of human conduct. 

Business morality, civic morality, and personal 
morality, in this free country of ours, have such 
close and vital interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence that no man can hope to evade his responsi- 
bilities or to escape his share of temptations. 

The teacher in his classroom, the minister in his 
study and in his pulpit, the lawyer in his office, and 
even the doctor in his daily rounds, as well as the 
business man in his office and counting-room, must 
endeavor to comprehend and to interpret what is 
going on, if either would properly live his life and 
meet his responsibilities ; and the life work of each 
will be more or less affected by the conditions 
which modern business is bringing about. 

The world of business has become almost a new 
world—and in every way vastly changed and en- 
larged within the last twenty-five years. 

If we regard its marvelous developments from 
the point of view of the college classroom, they 
present most interesting phenomena for scientific 
study. 

li we observe them from the point of view of the 
individual business man, they are momentous. 

If we survey them from the point of view of the 
publicist they appear puzzling, and in some respects 
baffling of comprehension. 

If we watch them from the standpoint of the 
philanthropist, they seem more or less threatening 
and disquieting. 


*From address at Dartmouth College. 
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Looked at from eithersand from all of these view- 
points, there can be no escape from the conviction 
that the vast increase and concentration of wealth 
in our day and the powerful forces of commercial- 
ism must be seriously and frankly reckoned with in 
all calculations looking to the future progress of 
mankind. 

The conditions now existing and the develop- 


ments still unfolding have been coming about so 
rapidly and with such wide sweeps of influence and 
consequence that neither the economist, the man 
of affairs, the statesman, nor the philanthropist has 
been able to readjust himself rapidly enough to the 
stupendous current changes to keep them in com- 
plete perspective, or to interpret to us their full 
meaning and possible consequences. 


INWARD LIGHT. 


He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon,—Milton. 


A BOSTON NORTH-END SCHOOL. 
BY A VISITOR. 


! found myself honored the other day by an in- 
vitation from a teacher of my acquaintance to 
spend an afternoon in the John Hancock school. 
There was a distinct appeal to my curiosity in the 
closing sentence,-—“ Perhaps if you look in upon us 
you may find something of interest in the ‘Making 
of an American.’” I thought I knew the source of 
that final phrase; it was from Jacob Riis. 

T was prepared beforehand to be surprised; but 
before the afternoon was over I was surprised be- 
yond anything I had anticipated. The North End 
itself surprised me. I had read in histories of 
Boston of days when this section of the city was a 
centre of American wealth, culture, and fashion. 
But now I found it crowded—densely crowded— 
with those whose features and speech suggested 
anything but an American lineage. The dark- 
eyed sons and daughters of Naples and Sicily were 
using the liquid language of sunny Italy—their 
gestures correspondins; with their syllables; while 
Russian and German Hebrews were negotiating 
and hargaining in Yiddish. 

The school itself was a revelation. First of all in 
its make-up, as there was not in the rooms I visited 
one child of American parentage. A peep into the 
school register revealed such names as Luciano, 
Slutsky, Terminiello, Finkelstein, Desessa, Cere- 
zola, Cohen, Tushinsky, Rosenthal, and others akin 
to them. The teacher asked for me how many of 
the girls were born inthis country, and about 
three-fourths of the hands were raised. I asked 
some of the girls afterwards where their parents 
came from, and the replies were “Genoa,” 
“Palermo,” “Naples,” “Riga,” “Vilna,” “Warsaw,” 
and others. Nearly three-fifths of the seventh 
grade were Hebrews. There were two British-born 
girls, and one from Nova Scotia. 

A brighter set of pupils it would be difficult to 
find. The Hebrew girls were peculiarly apt 
scholars. To my surprise they were excellent lin- 
guists. Their use of English was almost beyond 
criticism. They recited for me some “memory 
gems” on “Autumn,” and then in concert Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s “September,” and their pronuncia- 
tion was choice. There was no trace of effort in it, 
and. no tinge of foreign accent, such as might be 
expected from girls who used one language in 
school and another at home. They all gave the “r”’ 
its full value, and did not discard the “g” when 


“recitin’ ’--a matter on which some other childrer 
I know might be improved. 

Samples of their composition work were hung 
up all about the room. One set of papers dealt 
with cotton, cocoa, coffee, tea, sugar-cane, and the 
like, and were illustrated with pictures culled front 
various sources. Another set treated of their 
favorite flowers, accompanied with drawings. 
Still another set dealt with the poets they had been 
studying-—Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, etc.,—and 
were embellished with little pictures of the poets 
and their homes. Their vertical writing was as 
plain as print; and there was no blot or erasure on 
any page. 

My attention was specially attracted to the 
blackboard work, in white and in colors, and I con- 
gratulated the teacher on her artistic merit. With 
a smile she replied: “Not only is that‘not my work, 
but I could not doit! It is all the girls’ work.” 
There were flowers that seemed to have just come 
from some garden; borders of really artistic de- 
sign; ornamental writing that was as fanciful as it 
was correct. In another room I found wall-paper 
designs and landscapes that were positively at- 
tractive. ‘ But the finest bit of work in this line was 
on the board in the eighth grade—an almost life- 
size picture in colors of a Japanese lady. I left 
with the teacher my sincere congratulations for the 
unknown artist. And I wondered if it might not 
be that some day that same deft hand might not be 
making the design for the cover page of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal or Seribner’s. 

I hear so much in many quarters about the diffi- 
culty of discipline in the schools, that quite inno- 
cently I asked about the deportment of the pupils. 


_I was assured by the teachers that there was rarely 


any trouble on that line. The girls seem to have a 
sincere regard for authority. “And,” said one 
teacher, “the authority does not have to be very 
authoritative to secure obedience.” “I can trust 
my girls just as well when I am out of the room as 
when I am in it,’ she continued, “as they never 
take advantage of my absence.” In the eighth- 
grade room I found that they had the “School City” 
method of government. The girls have a “mayor,” 
a “council,” a “board of health,” a “police force,” 
and a “judge,” and govern themselves accordingly ; 
and the teacher informed me that it works most 
satisfactorily. 

When I reached the room where specimens. of 
sewing covered the tables, the girls seemed deter- 
mined that I should linger and admire their needle- 
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work. One little Hebrew girl—with cheeks that 
betokened health and happiness—was specially in- 
sistent that I should examine her creation of frills 
and laces, and drew me back the second time from 
wrappers and aprons and such commonplace 
articles to pronounce a eulogy upon her fancy- 
work. Of course she won her point with me. 

3ut the afternoon was well-nigh gone, and I 
wished to see the cooking department. The cook- 
ing throughout the school year is done after 
American models. But one day of the year the 
girls are allowed to prepare the dishes of the lands 
from which they or their parents have come. And 
luckily this was the day for foreign dishes. There 
were dishes in preparation, and on a great table for 
display, that I have never seen nor dreamed of. 
Some oi them attracted my attention specially. An 
Italian girl had taken a large red pepper, cut the 
top off, and stuffed it with a mixture of chopped 
onions, meat, and eggs, cheese, bread crumbs, and 
olive oil. She seemed quite pleased with the com- 
bination. Another Italian dish was macaroni in a 
large plate, on which was a layer of small pieces of 
meat, and all covered with gravy. A Russian 
preparation was madé of dough rolled out thin and 
then covered with crumbed cheese, then the edges 
turned up to enclose the cheese, and the whole 
gently baked. This was called in Russian 
“Blinses.” Next there was a salad with almost 
every kind of vegetable, cheese, and eggs in it, and 
looking quite palatable. Then there was a s‘uffed 
fish ; and Hamburger steak rolled up in a cabbage 
leaf and then fried. But the most singular dish 
was called “Homantash,” that a little brown-eyed 
daughter of a Hebrew Rabbi was preparing. It is 
a Russian dish, made of a thin cake of pastry that 
is covered thickly with poppy-seeds and honey, the 
edges of the pastry folded to meet together, and 
then slowly baked. This is a festival preparation 
with Russian Hebrews, and is made especially to 
celebrate with gladness the Feast of Purim. 

The girls cordially invited me to sample the 
various dishes. But unfortunately I delayed too 
long. While I was busy asking questions innumer- 
able—and I fear irrelevant—the great gong rang 
out, and I had'to leave my sampling of ‘“‘Blinses,” 
“Homantash,” and “stuffed pepper” till some other 
occasion. 

The afternoon was spent. Jt had been all too 
brief for me to see all there was to be seen. But 
one thing I had surely seen—the surmise of my 
teacher-friend having proved itself true; I had 
seen something of the “Making of an American.” 

I have alwavs been an ardent admirer of the 
American school; have believed in its saneness and 
efficiency. Put as I have seen what it is doing for 
those thousands of children of the North End, 
whose names, surroundings, and traditions are all 
so strange to me, I gladly confess myself a more 
ardent admirer of the American school than ever. 


FORWARD TEACHERS FOR BACKWARD 
CHILDREN. 
BY F, R. JOHNSTONE, 

Superintendent N. J. Training School for the Feeble-minded 

There is scarcely a primary room in the public 
schools in which there is not at least one child 
who is constantly falling behind his fellows, 
Under present conditions, he remains two or three 
years in this one grade. What he learns to do, he 
does atitomatically, and it degrades rather than 
helps him. His influence over the newer and 
younger members of the class promotes habits of 
idleness and mischief, and he is taking up the 
teacher’s time, patience, and nerve force to no 
avail. He is finally advanced because of these 
things and not because of his fitness. At the end 
of six or eight years he is dismissed from the 
schonl almost a man in stature, but a child in in- 
tellect. It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
dangers and disgrace which follow the grown boys 
and giris of this type. 

Into these special classes come from the homes 

also children who are (a) merely backward, (b) of 
the higher grades of feeble-mindedness, or (c) of 
rather lower grades of feeble-mindedness. These 
classes, therefore, act as clearing houses. For the 
backward* child they must offer work and train- 
ing suitable to his capabilities, laying especial 
stress upon manual and physical training. Here, 
even more than in the regular classrooms, must be 
made careful examination for sense defects. 
. Until more complete provision is made for the 
feeble-minded, many of the second group (b) will 
be found in these special classes. They, too, must 
have suitable training, and the teachers must en- 
courage great co-operation on the part of the par- 
ents that these children—always dangerous to so- 
ciety—shall have proper guidance and after care. 
Eventually, all really defective children should have 
permanent custodial care in institutions. 

The third group (c) have no place in these spe- 
cial classes, and should be removed as soon as pos- 
sible into suitable institutions. 

Progressive public school superintendents ap- 
preciate the large number of backward children in 
their schools. The necessity for special classes be- 
comes more apparent every year, and wherever 
school boards are composed of educational men 
the need is felt all the stronger. Every primary 
school of five hundred or more pupils finds plenty 


*Generally speaking, a child who is backward may be 
said to be capable of constant improvement as long as he 
receives instruction. The feeble-minded child, because he 
has a brain lesion, may advance fora time, but sooner or 
later will come to a point beyond which advancement is 
not possible. 


Hurried results are worse than none. We must force nothing, but be partakers of the 
divine patience. If there is one thing evident in the world’s history, it is that God hasteth 
not. All haste implies weakness. Time is as cheap as space and matter. 

— GEORGE MacDONALD. 
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FAIRHAVEN SCHOOL GARDENS. 
Awar.ed First Prize by Massachusetts Horticultural Association. 


of candidates and the establishment of these 
classes is spreading slowly but surely. Each year 
more cities are opening rooms for this purpose, 
and in those cities where there are already classes, 
still greater provision is being made. 

But who shall teach these children? The 
teacher who is to guide the backward child must 
possess more patience, tact, and resourcefulness 
than the teacher of normal children. She must 
have a greater capacity for love and a keener ap- 
preciation of the value of the very little things. 
She must have expert knowledge of the child with 
whom she deals, and must know the best methods 
for training him. Besides all this, she must have 
confidence and faith; a confidence in herself, born 
of the feeling of power and knowledge, and a faith 
which believes in the possibilities of this kind of 
work and sees, beyond the shadow of the wall that 
has stopped the progress of these children, the 
broad fields and bright sunshine. 

In the schools for the feeble-minded we have to 
deal with all grades of mental deficiency, and we 
are constantly impressed with the fact that the 
difference between the training of normal and of 
feeble-minded children is rather one of degree than 
one of kind. The operations of our child’s mind 
are so slow and so exaggerated that we have op- 
portunities to more carefully study and observe its 
processes. Most of these processes are similar to 
those of the normal child, in whom; however, they 
pass too rapidly for easy examination. Our child 
is, in many respects, identical with the normal 
child placed under a microscope, and except where 


the lesion interferes, the student may observe and 
investigate almost at his leisure. 

This being the case, our schools must become 
laboratories of educational work. Not only can the 
teacher who would teach a class of backward chil- 
dren learn from us, but the teacher of ordinary 
children can find much that will be of real value 
and use in her own classroom, Realizing this and 
recognizing the need of a place to study where 
there are feeble-minded children in their proper 
environment, the New Jersey Training school at 
\Vmeland has opened its doors to public school 
teachers. The teachers live in the institution, fol- 
lowing the routine of its life, and thus gain at short 
range an insight into the lives of the children. 

Three hours each day are spent in the school- 
rooms, where, under the direction of the principal, 
they study, observe, and work with the pupils. Six 
classes are chosen for the summer work, one each 
in special sense training, reed and raphia work, 
plain needle work (knitting, crocheting, and sew- 
ing), reading (spelling, language, etc.), numbers 
and nature study, and kindergarten. The teachers 
have each of these classes for a week at a time, but 
the children change from class to class hourly, so 
that most of the children attending come under 
each teacher’s observation every day. 

The course covers a period of six weeks, Books 
and pamphlets relating to the subject are required 
to be read, and each afternoon there is a lecture 
followed by a quiz. 

At many of these talks, children are present for 
examination and demonstration. Particular study 
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of the children is made also while at their amuse- 
ments (camp, birthday parties, on the playfield, 
etc.), and the various forms of discipline (store, 
special privilege of work, honorable mention, etc.) 
are followed closely that their application to 
normal and backward children may be fully 
understood. Numerous visits with a specific pur- 
pose are made to the various cottages, shops, and 
departments so that the life of the feeble-minded 
child may be studied from as ‘many points as pos- 
sible. 

As a result of this course, it is presumed that 
the teacher will carry away not only much that will 
aid her in work with her own classes, backward or 
normal, but also a greater appreciation of the social 
dangers from the feeble-minded and the duty which 
every citizen owes to society to aid in the protec- 


tion and sequestration of all mental defectives. 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION. 
BY WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, CHICAGO. 

Educators are not satisfied with the existing con- 
dition of affairs in our public schools. Indeed, so 
great is the unrest that an active controversy is now 
being waged all over the country. On one side 
liberals calling for up-to-date instruction to pre- 
pare for up-to-date living, and on the other side 
conservatives who denounce these so-called “fads” 
as inefficient and harmful. The burden of proof is 
with the liberals, for while no one really believes a 
return to the old-fashioned three R’s is at all desir- 
able it must be shown that the new courses of study 
meet the situation. The general testimony seems 
to point the contrary. Many educators contend 
that there is little life at the point of contact with 
the pupil where humanity means so much and 
machinery counts for so little. 

To prepare the youth of our land to meet the re- 
quirements of modern living is a problem of im- 
mense importance, affecting, as it does, the welfare 
of nearly a score of million of American children, 
and no pains should be spared to reach its solution. 

In this connection I introduce music, because 
after vears of original research I have found that it 
“can be applied with wonderful results in education. 

Effect of Song upon Life—There is an inner life 
in singing without which the song, however cor- 
rectly executed, however brilliantly performed, is 
comparatively valueless. This song life may be en- 
gendered apart from pyrotechnic vocalisms just as 
they may exist without it. By using this tempera- 
mental life, i. e., channelling into lines of truth and 
use as well as beauty, a wonderful force is gener- 
ated which does not pass with the cessation of the 
voice vibration, but remains an enduring energy, 
capable of being used in innumerable ways. The 


powers of song as they are now indulged, great as 
they undoubtedly are, are no more to be compared’ 
with those greater powers vet to be manifested 
than the glitter and dazzle of sunshine compares 
with the sun’s power to warm, to vitalize, to fruc- 
tifv. Carrying the illustration further: the sunshine 
gains in efficiency by working with and through 
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the elements, earth and air and water, without all 
of which it produces only a barren, cloudless 
desert. In like manner this inner life force seeks 
association with the mind and heart and will. So 
many singers there are with fine voices who supply 
sunshine qualities to the more prosaic qualities of 
their hearers, but. who lack in themselves those as- 
sociate qualities which make for the enrichment of 
rounded character.—Selected. 


ONE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ERNEST COBB, 


The average teacher has troubles enough to over- 
come in placing the young lives in charge safely on 
the road to learning, but so many new things in 
this work have been borne in upon me during the 
past year, that I wonder sometimes how many of 
the teachers in the larger New England towns, 
especially those of Massachusetts, realize the con- 
ditions in the smaller and more rural places a little 
to the north of them. 

I wonder what the average teacher wou'd say to 
have the superintendent come to the point thus: 
“The people are complaining because vou do not 
keep the children after school to get their lessons.” 
Were the school hours too short? Well they were 
from nine in the morning till four p. m., with a 


_short hour at noon for dinner. Did the parents re- 


quire their children to set apart an hour at home? 
No, indeed; they hired the teacher to teach them; 
the school was the place for study. and they must 
do it there. The school was the high school in the 
town of , Maine. 

I know a teacher personally who has taught in a 
thriving town not far from there whose school 
hours averaged from nine a. m., to five or half-past 
five inthe evening. She said school work tired her, 
and she could not do herself justice. What about 
the children? Once a week I have visited all the 
grades in that town as special teacher. To get at- 
tention from the children was impossible, and to 
make them work was hopeless. Shut in a badly 
ventilated room almost all the day, with a penalty 
of thirty to sixty minutes more for bad lessons, 
they were beyond the power of all special instruc- 
tors except the village doctor, who has h’s hands 
full. 

Do these children learn more than the average 
child in New England schools by this strenuous 
method? I venture to say that they average far 
lower than the children in more advanced towns 
who attend school five hours or less daily, and 
where staying after school is against policy if not 
rule. Their health, I say again, is not to be com- 
pared with the children in Massachusetts schools 
which I have instructed. 

But in spite of the facts plainly to be proved the 
people in these districts, even many of the super- 
intendents, will not listen to a change. The illness 
they lay to other causes, the bad training in studies 
to the lack of funds to hire more teachers or better 
teachers; and so the dreary grind goes on, and 
finally a group of draggled children appear before 
me for the high school examination. 

T have just finished some sets from children who 
hope to enter next fall, and many of them must be 
entered in order to keep the high school alive, and 
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high school teachers will be expected to keep them 
up to high school standards, and even prepare some 
for college. My heart fails me as I look at them. 

A boy says: “Gender is used to tell a mails and 
feamales, and anamils and either mail or feemail.” 
That boy will enter high school next fall. -I had 
one last year who was worse. He is now a 
sopho“ more.” 

Another boy says that “Grammer teaches us to 
write correctaly.” 

A girl admits on the same question: “TI like 
Grammar because it learns us how to talk correct 
and gives us an egation,”’ and says further that she 
will learn to teach any school. 

The following definitions come from a paper on 
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“Silas Marner” by one of the high school pupils 
this year:-= 

Tithes—is to tie anything. 

Sect—is an insect. 

Metamorphosis—is a hight back chair. 

Occult—orcales. 

Pillion--is some kind of a pill. 

Don’t laugh at us, but help us if you can. If you 
go to Maine this summer for your vacation ask 
about the schools and then tell the people what you 
think of six hours a day for children, and staying 
after school to learn lessons, and paying ¢rammar 
and primary teachers less than three hundred dol- 
lars a year for a thousand dollars’ worth of work. 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE BY MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


A WRONG AIM. 
BY DR. A. S. DRAPER, 


The intensive work of each class in a graded 
school is preparation for the class beyond rather 
than preparation for life. The studies multiply 
rapidly as the grades advance, and the tendency to 
require the grade below to prepare pupils for all 
they may have to do in the grade above is irresist- 
ible. The teacher is discredited if the pupils can- 
not carry all the work and do all the particular 
things which have been placed in the schedule of 
the next grade. The upper school is really the only 
yardstick for an early and accurate measurement 
of the work of the school below. It is better than 
none, and fer the crowd it has made the schools 
better than they used to be, but it tends to routine, 
and it acts against individuality and does not en- 
courage those personal traits without which one 
never rises above the level of the crowd, 


And the grading of the pupils results in the grad- 
ing of the teachers also. ‘The pupils move on from 
one grade to the next; too often the teachers are 
stationary and their work and their outlook com- 
pletely circumscribed. It is not their- fault; they 
are conscientious enough ; they would broaden out 
and go forward if they could. If thé administra- 
tion of the schools is free from the curse of influ- 
ence, if growth is certain to win ‘a position of 
greater influence and better pay, and if steadiness 
and power are sure to be rewarded with the com- 
mendation and respect of a community, they will 
broaden and strengthen and drive the work of the 
school with a spirit which gives life and inspiration 
to pupils. If the reverse of these conditions pre- 
vails they must be made of unusual stuff if they do 
not succumb to the withering routine of the unend- 
ing grind and become mechanical automata in the 
pint cup of a single grade, 
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The attractions of the teaching profession for 
first-rate men are in no wise different from its at- 
tractions for first-rate women. 

To attract first-rate mind and character is pre- 
cisely the essential problem. The road is not so 
clear for the woman as for the man who aspires to 
educational leadership; but this disadvantage she 
would meet also in any other occupation. The 
other conditions which might render teaching a 
more desirable profession are the same for the man 
teacher as for the woman. And in the only move- 
ment which has originated among teachers them- 
selves for the betterment of the conditions of 
teaching, men and women are working together in 
one organization. It is, however, distinctly a 
movement of the teacher in the ranks. Originating 
in Chicage, the Teachers’ Federation has led to the 
formation of a national organization, and has in- 
fluenced the program and the policy of the 
National Educational Association. 

One of the results of its activity has been the ap- 
pointment by the National Association of a com- 
mittee to investigate the material condition of 
teachers throughout the United States. Of this 
committee Carroll D. Wright is chairman and Miss 
Catharine Goggin, who with Miss Margaret A. 
Haley led the Chicago movement, is a member. 
This is the first official recognition of the truth that 
the work of teaching is in general underpaid, and 
performed under conditions which do not make for 
progress. An attempt has been made of late years 
to provide for the retirement of incapacitated 
teachers, and retirement funds are now maintained 
in several cities, chiefly by the teachers themselves. 
The only city which pensions its teachers is New 
York. The Teachers’ Federation stands for higher 
salaries, reasonable tenure of office, pensions, and 
a representative system of councils through which 
teachers may have officially recognized expression 
on professional subiects. This last claim furnishes 
light upon that side of the question af favorable 
conditions for teaching which is not included under 
the head of material welfare. So long as the work 
of teaching demands the sacrifice of mind to 
method, it will not attract first-rate men or women. 
There appears to be in the larger cities an irre- 
pressible conflict between the demands of the sys- 
tem and the freedom of the individual teacher. Yet 
theorists and practical educators are agreed that 
for the personal touch and spontaneous inspiration 
of the live teacher, the formulae of system find no 
substitute. 

The problem of the system is certainly a serious 
one, the most serious possibly of all those social 
problems created by the congestion of population. 
It is a problem which cannot be evaded, nor can it 
be dealt with solely from the point of view of the 
educational idealist. Any present settlement of it 
must be more or less in the nature of a compromise, 
first because our easy assumption that the cause of 
education is of first importance in the minds of the 
American people is not borne out by any accurate 
widespread knowledge of either the recent educa- 
tional developments or the prevailing methods of 
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school administration; secondly, because among 
teachers themselves there is very little conception 
of these matters in their wider application. The 
tendency of the teacher’s work in its effect upon 
the worker has been and is toward an intense and 
somewhat narrow observance of immediate detail. 
The National Educational Association bears wit- 
ness in its records that in all the activities of that 
body except the payment of dues, the share of that 
predominating number of its members engaged in 
practical teaching has been a passive one. And the 
Association represents undoubtedly that section of 
the teaching body most alive to the broader phases 
of educational interest. 

With the organization of teachers for the better- 
ment of their condition has begun the practical 
answer to the question, Does it pay to be a teacher? 
The complex activities of the Teachers’ Federation 
in Chicago, which have challenged both admiration 
and criticism, have grown out of local conditions, 
the consideration of which does not fall properly 
within the scope of this article. The significant fact 
is that teachers have organized, have taken a new 
view of their relation to the civic, social, and pro- 
fessional conditions which affect them and _ their 
work, and have made themselves felt in the repre- 
sentative national body which stands for the best 
thought of the profession. 

In the educational problem as it presents itself 
in the public schools, the chief factors are the 
teachers and the people. The organization oi 
teachers which has taken place during the past few 
years, and is now a well-established fact, has done 
more to bring the teachers and the public toward 
an understanding in the case than any other move- 
ment has heretofore accomplished. When the 
people understand in a practical way the relation 
between the efficiency of the teacher and the con- 
ditions for which they themselves are responsible, 
they will see to it that it pays to be a teacher. 


LITERARY RECREATIONS. 


BY R. F. ADKINS, TECUMSEH, NEB, 


1. Name five great American poets. 

2. Name five great American prose writers, 
with a production of each. 

3. Name three great American women poets. 

4. Name three great American women writers, 
with a production of each. 

5. Name some great national poems or hymns, 
with the author of each. 

6. Give the author of each of the following: 
“Evangeline,” “Thanatopsis,” “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” “The Raven,” “The Scarlet Letter,” 
“Among the Hills,’ “The Alhambra,” “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
“Little Boy Blue,’ “Litthe Women,” “Innocents 
Abroad,” “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “Childe 
tarold,” “The Evolution of Dodd,” “Emile,” 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “Abou Ben Adhem.” 

7. Name five great British poets, with a pro- 
duction of each. 

8. Name one great German writer, with one 
production. 
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§. Name one great French writer, with one 
production. 


10. Name one great Italian writer, with one 
production. 


11. Name one great Spanish writer, with one 
production. 

12. Name one great Russian writer. 

13. Name one great Irish writer, with one pro- 
duction—From Leaflet. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(X.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON 


FEZ AND TANGIER. 


The Moorish question is sadly disconcerting the 
chancellories of Europe at present. France, Ger- 
many, and England are at odds over which shall 
have the dominating influence in Morocco. The 
position of the Moorish sultan, which is none too 
secure with his own people, is being made more 
precarious by the jealousies of the outside powers. 
Warm words—if reports be true—are being spoken 
by the European governments, and such as are 
likely to lead to broils unless some gracious hand 
shall carry the olive branch into their respective 
councils. 

Ever since Fraissouli abducted Perdicaris there 
has been trouble brewing about Morocco. France 
was the recognized agent of the powers in secur- 
ing Perdicaris’ release. And the fact that her 
province of Algeria is contiguous to Morocco 
seems to add force to her claims of intervention. 
In this she is strongly backed up by England, but 
as stoutly challenged by Germany, which is inclined 
to be assertive because all present fear of Russia 
as the ally of France has departed from her eyes. 
Whatever the issue of the contention may be, it is 
a good time to look at the land of the Moors, 
especially as its two most prominent cities are just 
now very sensitive nerve-centres. 

A Moorish proverb runs thus: “The earth is a 
peacock ; Morocco is the tail of it.” This is a very 
pretty bit of self-admiration and self-assertion ; but 
it has in it a certain element of loyalty that must 
not be rudely despised. How the Bedouin can love 
his desert, or the Moor his barren wastes, is our 
mystery, but not theirs. 

Tangier is the northern seaport of Morocco, with 
Gibraltar in easy sight on a clear day. By a slow 
steamer it is only four hours from Europe. It is a 
little Moorish city of only 30,000 people, with steep 
and dirty streets, and on warm days is anything but 
fragrant. Fortunately for it warm days are rare, 
the thermometer scarcely ever rising above 80 de- 
grees, or declining below 40 degrees. 

Its chief importance comes from its being the 
residence of all gentlemen accredited to the Moor- 
ish court by foreign powers. Their presence has 
brought at least the daily newspaper and the elec- 
tric light—both utterly contemptible inventions to 
the Moors. There are so many other Europeans, 
and these usually of a low grade, that the Moors 
call the city “Devoted to Dogs”—by which they 
mean “Christians.” 

In the market place and narrow streets are a con- 
giomerate people from all parts of Morocco, with 
the greatest diversity in garments and colors. The 
shops are replete with everything Moorish— 
cloaks, daggers, powder flasks, lamps, etc. Traffic 
is conducted on the slow and quarrelsome plan 


common to Oriental lands. There are numerous - 


offices of writers, who pen letters for so much a 
page, writing being an unknown art among the 
masses. 

On a high eminence, and dominating the city 
and harbor, is a fine old fortress—the Kasbah. On 
the same hill are the government buildings, courts 
of justice, a few official residences, and the palace. 
The exterior of this palace is very plain, but the in- 
terior is the finest sample of Moorish adornment in 
all the country, with white marble pillars, marble 
floor, tiled and arabesque walls, and magnificent 
ceilings. 

There are many mosques with tiled minarets and 
carved doorways. But the interiors are a closed 
book to Europeans, as the Moors would beat any 
Christian to death who should be found within. 
Yet the music of fountains within the mosque areas 
maybe distinctly heard as one passes along the 
street. 

The seashore is a magnificent beach, where the 
fashion of the city resort and parade. The market 
place is a sight with its donkeys and camels, its 
merchants and hucksters selling bread, chickens, 
eggs, thistles for donkeys, and many other articles. 
And then there are the story-tellers, jugglers, snake 
charmers, performing apes, and everything else to 
appeal to the curious. Lepers are allowed the free- 
dom of the streets and market place, as the Moors 
do not seem to fear this malady. 

There are no cabs or carriages in the streets. 
Travel is done by donkey. The Cadi—or judge— 
sits by the palace gate to administer justice, as in 
the days of Solomon. 

Flowers are everywhere, but not in set garden 
plots. Oranges, figs, and pomegranates abound. 
On the south of the city may be found a small, 
fragrant, and delicious orange that is known as the 
“tangerine.” It is in such demand that none are 
exported. 

Fez is the northern capital of Morocco, and the 
most important city in the country, as it is the chief 
residence of the sultan and his court. Estimates of 
the population by natives run all the way from 
20,000 to 380,000; but it probably does not exceed 
100,000. The situation is beautiful, on the slopes 
of the Wad Fas—a small and rapid mountain 
stream, whose waters are decoyed into little chan- 
nels all through the lower city. 

The city was founded by a grandson of Mahomet 
about 800 A.D. In the days when Spain was 
under control of the Moors, Spanish youths were 
sent to Fez to complete their education in astron- 
omy, medicine, and writing. The Moorish poets 
were very eminent. All this has declined, and is at 
present in dilapidation. Yet though fallen from its 
greatness, Fez is still a university centre. The 


(Continued on page 198.) 
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Educational Intelligence 


CHICAGO’S NEW EDUCATIONAL STANDARD. 


The public schools are the public’s schools. The 
public education of the children is the most sacred 
trust in this generation of Americans. The schools 
of large cities have greater possibilities of civic, in- 
dustrial, and domestic good than ail other agencies 
combined. In the mid-western cities you are 
nearer the fountain of juture national power than 
on either coast. Of western cities Chicago is the 
fountain head. Her newspapers are read through- 
out the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, her sales- 
men live in the hotels, largely dominate the con- 
versation in the trains, and meet every trader of an 
area with 20,000,000.people. She is the Mecca for 
the keenest, pluckiest, boldest class of persons in 
the world. The schools must fit children to work, 
to think, and to live twenty years ahead of the 
times in which they are educated. The preaching 
of a nation may be from the past and of the past, but 
its teaching must be for the future. No human 
foresight can tell how these boys and girls will 
travel or communicate, hew they will plant or har- 
vest, how they will weave or spin, but this we do 
know, that nothing will be done as it was done 
yesterday, and the schools must give pupils and 
students an alertness not only to welcome the new, 
to cherish improvements, but they must give them 
individual initiative, by which they will invent and 
discover, adapt and perfect every suspicion of 
power, human and divine, that is breathed into 
American life. 

Lawyers inevitably deal with that which has 
been done, mostly with that which has been 
wrongly done, they must live with the woes 
and foes of the world. Physicians must have to do 
with that which has gone wrong physically and 
mentally, they must live with the mishaps or mis- 
fortunes of body and mind. Preachers must focus 
their thought largely upon the wrong doing of 
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men and women, placing ever before them, 
in substance, if not in fact, a retribution sufficiently 
fierce to act as a deterrent. Journalists consider 
simply the present, theirs is a record of what is, 
with slight regard to cause or consequence. With 
the teacher, all this changes. Despite the mis- 
chievous pranks, silly foibles, and erratic temper of 
the pupils, she knows that the future of the nation 
in its civic, industrial, and religious life is before 
her. She deals in futures. She must be free to 
work out problems for the future. She must not 
wobble through misdirection, must not be ham- 
pered from behind or from above. 

Chicago, of all places, must keep her public 
schools free from political taint, from sectarian 
prejudice, and from autocratic fossilization. What 
would be petrifaction in Boston or Philadelphia 
becomes putrefaction in Chicago. Nothing can dry 
up, but decay threatens whatever is neglected in 
Chicago. Hence the national interest in her af- 
fairs, notably in educaticnal matters. The future 
of the Middle West, and hence largely of the coun- 
try, is in the freedom and power of her teachers. 
Recent events, therefore, are significant. 

Since July Chicago has had a board of education 
in whose latest appointees there is not a politician 
nor the creature of a politician, nor any one who 1s 
there in the interest of any sect or as any anti- 
religionist or anti-ecclesiastic of any kind, nor any 
one who is for or against any class or clique, nor 
anyone who is there to reward favorites or punish 
enemies. Nor are the virtues of the situation 
negative, since the majority is sure to be domi- 
nated by intelligent, progressive, independent edu- 
cational leadership. Not only has Chicago never 
had such experience in the past, but she has never 
had the flush of a hope that such a condition of 
municipal righteousness, negative and positive, 
could anywhere exist, least of all in a city as new 
and as cosmopolitan as she is. 

Will it last? The hands on the clock of progress 
never turn back; the thread on the bolt, the needle 
of the compass, the sun in the heavens, like the 
hands on the clock, always move in the same <it- 
rection, always forward. So with all progress. 

Reed’s rules are as sacredly guarded by his politi- 
cal enemies as by his legislative friends. Civil 
service cannot be abandoned by the most corrupt 
spoilsman, and Chicago will never again have a 
board of education that will take orders from the 
city hall. 

Of the fifteen members who remain upon the 
board of education are some progressive, inde- 
pendent, noble spirits who will act with the new 
members appointed on June 19, while of those six, 
three at least are superb leaders in civic righteous- 
ness. Mrs. Emmons Blaine is as notable and 
eminent a woman as there is in America. Her 
gifts to the education of teachers and for the ideal 
training of children have been the largest for these 
purposes of those of any man or woman in the 
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world, and she has personally interested herself in 
the working out of all the educational problems 
with which she has been identified. Jane Addams 
has done more for the social, civic, and educational 
uplifting of young people locally and by way of 
striking the shackles off traditional prejudice in 
environment and through philosophy than has any 
other one American man or woman. Dr. Cornelia 
De Bey, for twelve years with Colonel Francis W. 
Parker in the famous Cook County Normal school, 
now a successful practitioner of medicine, thinks 
in larger educational units and vitalizes the profes- 
sional thoughts she projects more than any other 
woman I have known. 

All this reads like a fairy tale, like an account of 
what an idealist wishes might be, rather than a 
plain, unvarnished statement of what actually is. 
Fortunately it is as much an accomplished fact as 
the telegraph, the telephone, the cotton gin, and 
the harvest-reaper. Of course it is not accidental. 
There was a Morse behind the telegraph, and a Bell 
behind the telephone, a Whitney behind the cotton 
gin, and a McCormick behind the harvestet- 
reaper. There has been somebody behind this 
educational ennoblement in Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The University of Virginia, one of the most his- 
toric of universities, must be made, will be made, 
one of the most useful and distinguished of the in- 
stitutions of learning. To this’end one of the 
ablest of the young men, Dr. E. A. Alderman, has 
been inaugurated as president, and a large endow- 
ment, known as “the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Endowment,” is being raised. This fund ought to 
be vast, because the committee is, without question, 
the ablest ever associated for such a purpose, as it 
is not confined to the alumni, but covers the entire 
South that is vitally interested, and the entire 
North that has a missionary zeal. Chief Justice 
Fuller, Cardinal Gibbons, Grover Cleveland, and 
President Roosevelt are suggestive of the varied and 
important interests. There are on the committee 
seventy-five men, of whom no one is of much less 
moment than anyone of these. The committee 
asks specifically for $2,631,000, and it is inconceiva- 
ble that it should not be raised. 

In a letter written to the committee, President 
Roosevelt says:— 

“The University of Virginia occupies a unique 
position among our educational institutions. On 
the first board of visitors to the institution were 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. The University 
was one of Jefferson’s cherished ideas—a project 
which occupied his whole time and attention dur- 
ing the latter years of his life. It has never had an 
endowment requisite to its barest needs. The 
movement can most properly take the form of a 
monument forever to Jefferson's genius: a monu- 
ment far more enduring than bronze, and which 
will fully realize one of his greatest ideals.” 
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A PITTSBURG INCIDENT. 


The uniformly low salary schedule of the coun- 
try cannot be better shown than in the fact that 
Pittsburg was forty-one in the forty-three cities of 
her class in the salary scale. An increase of $5 
a month for ten months made her ninth in the 
same class. 

KERN OF WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 


County Superintendent O. J. Kern of Winnebago 
county, Illinois, is the best-known rural county 
superintendent in the United States probably. He 
not only does a great many good things, but he has 
a delightful way of telling what he is doing. He 
has an illustrated, stereopticon lecture, with some 
200 views of improved conditions in his county, 
together with views exemplifying the work he has 
accomplished. The editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation has secured a loan of Mr. Kern for New 
England for the last two weeks of October, 16-31, 
and engagements may be made with the Journal of 
Education for these lectures. As the time cannot 
be extended, those wlio are likely to desire him 
should write at once. 


SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION. 


In the early spring the Journal of Education 
spoke enthusiastically of the School Garden Asso- 
ciation which was to be, now it is a pleasure to re- 
port its success and suggest that the teachers be en 
the lookout for the autumn festivals which will be 
held in a large number of cities and towns, East 
and West. The lateness of the starting made it 
doubtful if it would be possible the first year to 
organize for work in Boston. Several of the 
schools entered upon the work with spirit and will 
hold festivals. Outside of Boston there are in 
Massachusetts several cities and towns enlisted, 
while otitside there are several local associations in 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Maine, New York, Oklahoma, New Hampshire, 
and Iowa. Next to Massachusetts comes Pennsyl- 
vania in the number of local organizations. The 
distinctive feature of this association is that it gets 
thousands of children to engage in systematic, uni- 
form home gardening. There is no reason why, by 
another season, there should not be literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of children planting seeds and 
caring for plants under the direction of this asso- 
ciation. For information address F, W. Shattuck, 
station A, Boston. 


UNPRECEDENTED RECORD. 

The Normal College at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Charles D. McIver, president, is too little 
known in the North. To-day 200,000 pupils and 
students in the South are being taught by its 
graduates or by those who have been taught by 
them. One-third of all the white children in the 
cities and towns of the South are taught by its 
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graduates or by those who have been trained by its 
graduates. In view of these facts it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the institution is not yet fourteen 
years old. 
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NEVADA. 


Nevada is taking a long stride forward educa- 
tionally. Indeed the prosperity of the state is sim- 
ply wonderful. Great “finds” in gold fields are 
lifting her out of the class of silver states. Many 
prosperous mining camps have become permanent 
towns with schools. ‘hen the older places are 
having a genuine educational boom. Carson City 
is building a $35,000 building, Sparks a $35,000 
building, Reno a $20,000 building, Elko a $20,000 
building, Tenapah a $15,000 building, Goldfield 
one for $10,000, Caliente one for $5,000. Much of 
this educational awakening is due to Orvis Ring, 
who is serving a third term as state superintendent. 


SUGGESTIVE. 

A high school teacher, for whom we have high 
regard, in a letter gave a description of conditions in 
her town, that, unfortunately, cannot be wisely 
printed, but the introduction to her letter is sug- 
gestive enough to set anyone a-thinking along 
lines of his own. 

“TI think a small college town can present some 
of the most amusing and exasperating educational 
problems! Between the would-be ‘child study’ 
faddists and the college pedant, whom ‘much learn- 
ing hath made mad,’ and the old-fashioned col- 
lege-bred man with his sensible gospel of work, 
one has indeed conflicting notions.” 


President Hyde of Bowdoin gave the Wellesley 
graduating class a good suggestion :-— 

The first duty of a college woman is to forget 
that she has any special advantage over other 
people. If you dare to feel superior, if you draw 
yourselves apart, if you condescend even to pity 
and to serve, there will be no lost wretch in the 
slums, no downtrodden drudge in the tenements, 
no obscure toiler at the looms, who will have, and 
deserve to have, a sadder, heavier heart than you. 
Now that the old aristocracies of church and state 
are broken down, let us not rear new ‘aristocracies 
of wealth and culture to corrupt and embitter both 
despisers and despised. 


Colorado Springs teachers came near taking the 
banner for summer study. Twenty-four of the 
force have attended university or state normal 
summer schools, while many of the others have 
been in attendance upon local institute work. 
Chicago University is the great favorite, ten hav- 
ing chosen that for their summer session. Five 
went to the Atlantic coast university summer 
schools, two went to the Pacific coast universities, 
two went to other state universities, and five went 
to university or collegiate summer sessions in 
Colorado. 
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The physicians of Great Britain have issued a 
course of study for the schools of that country 
based upon the scheme prepared by Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt of Dorchester, Mass. This is in every way 
a great tribute to the cause of scientific temperance 
teaching as promoted and promulgated by the W. 
C. T. U. of the United States. 


A southern clergyman, guest of Chicago univer- 
sity at commencement season censured the univer- 
sity for graduating a negro, styling it interference 
with the South. The North makes no attempt to 
dictate to the South such matters but it certainly 
will not allow the South to dictate to the North. 


A scholarly, gentlemanly negro can graduate from 
any Northern college and no “Christian” censure 
will make the slightest difference. 


“The Keport of Committee on Taxation” of the 
N. E. A. while relatively a small document as com- 
pared with the salary, pension, and tenure report 
of Carroll D. Wright’s committee is nevertheless 
of inestimable value. Superintendent J. M. Green- 
wood and his committee of ten have rendered most 


efficient service by classifying the facts and figures 
in a clear and masterful manner. 


There have been 530 students of Columbia and 
Barnard at work this summer to earn money to 
continue their studies. They reported themselves 
as having earned a total of $92,436. This is six 
times as much as the vacation earnings of these 
colleges three years ago. : 


The Denver Teachers’ Club supports a free bed 
in the city hospital. Why not make it a scholarship 
in Teachers’ College, School of Education, School 
of Pedagogy, or kindred professional institution 
for any Denver teacher who would take a year oft? 


Missouri is to have two new normal schools. 
Bids were opened July 18, from the various cities 
and towns desiring them. The total offers were 
$1,000,000 in land and $500,000 in cash. One 
offer was of $150,000 in cash. 


Capital and labor must bear and forbear equally 
or American prosperity and progress will be early 
doomed. Neither can ever win. The conquest 
by either will be fatal to the conqueror as well as 
to the conquered. 


Mayor McClellan spoke of Dr. Maxwell as “our 
distinguished superintendent, our great superin- 
tendent.” Looks as though Maxwell was safe 
even if the mayor does not think his ideas sane. 


There are sixty-one male principals in New 
York city who have averaged more than twenty- 
five years of service as professional teachers in that 
city. 


Chicago puts a larger per cent. of the operating 
expenses of her schools into salaries than does 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, or Baltimore. 
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The old-fashioned, substantial, comfortable 
school desks and seats with four sizes in the room 
were better than anything available to-day. 


The school masters and the secret societies lads 


and lassies are now contesting for supremacy. 
Which will win? 


The death of Arnold Tompkins of Chicago 


Normal school, on August 14, is a sad surprise to 
the fraternity. 


Denver has a school named for John Milton. 


Has any other city a school named for England’s 
noblest poet? 


More Denver women teachers have resign :! 


with matrimonial intent this summer than ever 
before. 


In the editorial, “The Salary Craze,” page 167, 


Journal of July 27, for Paul Weston read Paul 
Morton. 


More and more does the success of the Asbury 


Park program grow upon those who were in atten- 
dance. 


Julia Richman of New York has no superior 
among public school women in work or in speech. 


The world has never seen a more wniversally or 
intensely beloved man than Theodore Roosevelt. 


A college course will do nothing for a young 
man who does nothing while in college. 


Agriculture will: be taught in all agricultural 
states. Now hear the anti-faddists wail. 


City teachers are not half improving the oppor- 
tunities for benefit through organization. 


Are you reading something valuable, and are 
you reading it with a relish? 


Jesus, Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato are still the 
world’s great teachers. 


The university summer sessions are coming to 
be of inestimable value. 


Summer travel is as valuable as summer study if 
it is wisely planned. 


Get some fun out of life. It will do you and 
other people good. 


No superintendent ever made good schools by 
turning out teachers. 


Fifty-five per cent. of Michigan school money is 
for salaries. 


No characteristics are valuable without good 
character. 


A good head needs a good heart behind it, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


for the possession of Sakhalin. The territory which has 
been the battleground of the war is to be handed back . 
to China. As to a money indemnity, it is well that a 
nation which provokes a war, and is beaten, should 
pay the cost; that is a useful deterrent against rash 
belligerence. The proposed limitation upon Russian 
naval strength will be galling to Russian pride, but it is 
not strange that Japan should seek in this way to guard 
against the chance of a renewal of hostilities. The 
provision amounts to putting Russia under bonds to 
keep the peace. It had been anticipated that Japan 
might insist upon the razing of the fortifications of 
Viadivostok, but the terms leave Vladivostok unim- 
paired, and secure to Russia the ownership and control 
of the trans-Manchurian railway thither. 


Although the meeting of the peace conference is, in a 
sense, the more spectacular of the two events, it is 
dwarfed in importance by the Czar’s proclamation of a 
national assembly. The full significance of this reform 
is to be measured by comparing it, not with the parlia- 
ments of nations which have been long used to popular 
government, but with conditions hitherto existing in 
Russia. Universal suffrage, direct representation, and 
full powers of legislation could not safely be conferred 
all at once upon a people without education or experi- 
ence in popular institutions. But the new national as- 
sembly in Russia will have an indirect control over 
legislation by the power vested in it to force the with- 
drawal of ministerial propositions by a two-thirds vote; 
and it will be a deliberative and consultative body he- 
fore which measures affecting the interests of the empire 
must be laid for consideration. It will form a council of 
the people, corresponding, in some respects, to the ex- 
isting council of ministers, and its scope and privileges 
will pretty surely expand from year to year. 

* 


At the earnest entreaty of the state and municipal 
authorities, the federal government has taken charge of 
the yellow fever situation at New Orleans. One of the 
first results of this change of administration was an in- 
crease in the number of cases reported, but this in- 
crease meant, in part at least, that cases which had 
eluded the vigilance of the local health boards were 
brought to light by the more thorough investigations of 
the federal officers. The fact is that the old policy of 
concealing the truth lest the commercial interests of the 
city be injured was followed in New Orleans. It is now 
admitted that the epidemic began as far back as the 
middle of May, although its existence was not officially 
recorded until two months later. The result is that 
August, the month most dreaded in yellow fever out- 
breaks, finds the disease already under great headway, 
with the contagion spreading to neighboring towns and ~ 
parishes. 


[Continued on page 204.} 
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once famous library is decayed, the scrolls in it 

rotting from age and lack of care. The Moors of 

to-day may borrow books from it, but there is an 

interdict against Christians and Jews. 

No city in Morocco has so many rich families. 

There is considerable elegance among the Moorish 

four hundred. «There is an old and anew Fez. The 

new section is the fashionable quarter, containing 

the sultan’s palace, and the houses of the wealthy, 

with beautiful gardens about them, and playing 
fountains. Old Fez is the commercial section. The 

streets are very narrow, the box-sized shops in- 
numerable, in which the trader sits cross-legged and 
sleeps until awaked by some purchaser. 

Fez has a large trade, and its market place is a 
‘busy centre. There are several exchanges. The 
Corn Exchange is remarkable for its great beauty, 
and has a magnificent gateway. The exchanges are 
all in the hands of the Jews. 

There are 206 mosques in the city. Two of them 
are renowned, one of them being the largest in 
northern Africa, the other a shrine of peculiar 
sanctity. The streets around this latter mosque 
are forbidden to the feet of Jews and Christians. 
The Karueein mosque can accommodate 20,000 
worshippers. The columns, arches. colonnades, 
and pavements are wondrously beautiful. The 
large lamp weighs 1,760 pounds and has 509 
lights. 

Water carriers with goatskin bottles and brass 
cups pass through the streets. The world-famous 
“Morocco” leather is made in Fez, and slippers 
made of it are exported in large numbers. The 
city has given its name to the head-gear of the 
Mohammedans—“fez.”. Many of the Moors 
here have blue eves and fair beards. There are not 
nearly as many odoriferous beggars as in Tangier. 
The Ghetto—the Jewish quarter—is indescrib- 
ably filthy and ill-smelling. The street is the only 
sewer and dump-heap. Jews are not allowed to ride 
or horseback or wear shoes in the Moorish quar- 
ters. Yet as skilled workmen the Jews vastly outdo 
the Moors. Religious hatreds are as intense as on 
any spot of earth. 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—(IV.) 

[Prepared by a Committee of Twelve, J. A. Pitman, Chairman.] 


FOR THE SECOND GRADE. 


Playing—Review of the first year’s work. 
When, where, and how to play; kinds of games; 
behavior at play. 

Sleeping.-—Review of the first year’s work. 
Need of sunshine and fresh air in sleeping rooms. 
Sleeping of birds and other animals. The sleeping 
of children in other climates. 

Fatinge.—Review of the first year’s work. How 
much and in what way we should eat and drink; 
simple lessons on table manners, with food and 
dishes at school; what children eat and drink in 
other lands. The food of plants. The relation oi 
food and drink to health; how good health is 
threatened by improper foods, by bad habits of 
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eating, by the use of cigarettes and other forms of 
tobacco and of drinks containing alcohol, etc.; 
simple rules of eating and drinking to be observed. 

Clothing.— Review of the first year’s work. The 
importance of personal cleanliness and of the 
proper care of the clothing. 

Home.—Review of the first year’s work. Value 
of pure air and sunlight to the home; cleanliness 
of the home,—things that oppose it, things that 
favor it, what the children can do to promote it; 
order in the home,—things that oppose it, things 
that favor it, what the children can do to promote 
it. 

Schoolroom.—Review of the first year’s work. 
The heating, lighting, and ventilating of the 
schoolroom. 

Senses and Their Organs—Seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling, touching; exercises to develop 
each sense, with special reference to cultivating the 
power of attention. 

Nore.—The child should be tested from time to time 
as to the strength and healthfulness of his special or- 
gans of sense. 

FOR THE THIRD GRADE. 

The principal points of the first two years’ work 
are ta be reviewed, and the subjects are to be 
further developed in accordance with the growing 
ability of the pupils. 

Playing—The most enjoyable plays; kinds of 
play that should be most encouraged; moderation 
in play; avoidance of rudeness, roughness, boister- 
ousness, trespassing in play; fairness, manliness, 
consideration for others, in play. 

Working.—-The work of people at home, at 
school, elsewhere; work with the hands, with the 
head, with both; work for a livelihood, for learn- 
ing, for help to others ; how work differs from play. 

Resting.— Resting when tired; resting befora. 
and after meals; resting after severe play or work; 
resting at night. Behavior upon retiring for the 
night and rising in the morning,—‘“Good night” 
and “Good morning.” 

Eating —When to eat and drink; kinds of foods, 
—fish, flesh, vegetables, grains, fruits, drinks. 
Wholesome drinks,—water and milk; when to 
drink water, why, and how much; milk,—its 

- source and value; its use as food, how to keep it 
pure and sweet. Review of fruits and their juices; 
simple explanation of fermented fruit juices. 
Grains, vegetables, etc..—some good and bad uses 
to which they are put. Moderation and regularity 
in eating. Beer and similar drinks made from 
grains injurious because of the alcohol formed in 
them. 

Clothing.-Different articles of clothing worn; 
different materials used in making clothing; 
sources from which these materials come. 

Cleanliness.—Cleanliness of the person; wash- 
ing one’s self every morning; washing one’s self 
at other times; cleanliness, in particular, of the 
hands, the nails, the face, the neck, the nose, the 

-ars, the teeth ; frequent bathing of the entire body; 
different kinds of bath—the sponge bath, the 

shower bath, the full bath, the out-of-door bath; 
the use of cold or of hot water; the avoidance of 
habits that tend to uncleanliness, as the tobacco 
habit. How cleanliness improves one’s appeat- 
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ance, wins the approval of others, increases one’s 
respect for and confidence in one’s self. 

External Parts of the Body—Comparison of 
parts of the body with corresponding parts in the 
lower animals; uses of such parts; the adaptation 
of each part to its special use. 


FOR THE FOURTH GRADE. 


In general, the salient points in the work of the 
preceding years upon any topic should be rapidly 
reviewed, especially if further progress is depend- 
ent upon the retention of what has been previously 
learned. 

Playing —The plays of children in other lands. 

Working.—-Occupations of people in the com- 
munity; occupations of people in other lands in 
similar and in different climates. 

Resting —-When to sleep, and how long to 
sleep. Need of pure air in the sleeping room, 
avoidance of drafts in the sleeping room. 

Eating —Toods appropriate to the time of year; 
foods used in different climates. Why water is 
needed by the body; drinks that are harmful. The 
yeast plant: the effect of the yeast plant when 
added to grain soaked in water; the effect of fer- 
ments on fruit juices; the nature and effects of fer- 
mented and distilled liquors ; dangers in the moder- 
ate drinking of beer, wine, and cider. Instruction 
and practice in table service and manners. 

Clothing.—Clothing appropriate for different 
seasons of the year and for different climates ; from 
what and how made. Clothing of animals of 
different climates. 

Home.—The kind of house needed; the ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, water supply, and sewage 
of the house. Care of the yard, the garden, the 
outbuildings. Homes in different climates an1 
countries. 

Schoolhouse—The  schoolroom,—its heating, 
lighting, ventilation, and cleanliness. Cleanliness 
and care of the school building, grounds, and sani- 
taries. 

Cleanliness.—Cleanliness of clothing, especially 
of the underclothing; care that it shall look, feel, 
smell, and be clean; repair of clothes; care to 
avoid tearing or soiling them; care of hats, caps, 
shoes, etc. Cleanliness of rooms and everything 
about the house and school. Bad _ habits to be 
avoided—-chewing, smoking, hawking, snuffing, 
spitting, etc. 

Physical Exercises—Parts of the body brought 
into use through service and exercise; why these 
parts are useful; how to care for them, to avoid 
injury to them, and properly to exercise them. 
Why athletes are permitted neither to smoke nor 
to drink. The value of exercise, rest, and good air. 
Daily breathing and physical exercises in the 
school. 

Avoidance of Disease-—Moderation and regu- 
larity in eating, drinking, exercise, and rest; effect 
of tobacco on growth and development; care not 
to take cold because of wet feet, standing or sit- 


ting in drafts after violent exercises, etc. 
Frank A. Hill, chairman of the committee, secre- 
tary of the state board of education. 


Louise C. Purington, M. D., secretary of the - 


committee, superintendent of health and heredity 
department, National W. C. T. U. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. 

William A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis 
Normal School. 

George W. Fitz, M. D., formerly assistant pro- 
fessor in physiology and hygiene, and medical visi- 
tor, Harvard University. 

Ray Greene Huling, head master of the Cam- 
bridge English High school. 

J. Asbury Pitman, superintendent of schools, 
Marlborough. 

Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, president of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Mary G. Stuckenberg, superintendent of 
empuarer and labor department, National W. C. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


I have been asked by a number of readers to make 
up a list of comparatively recent books for them to take 
away for summer reading. There will be no great de- 
mands upon the brain in the reading of these books, and 
it is not intended that there should be. Entertainmeat 
principally is sought, and as most of the reading will ba 
done while the readers swing in hammocks on the 
veranda, loll out under the trees, or, on cool, rainy days, 
sit around the crackling log-fire, I think that the list 
will serve: — 

“Stingaree,” E. W. Hornung, C. Scribner’s Sons. _ 

“Iconoclasts,” James Huneker, C. Scribner’s Sons. 

“Out of Bondage,” Rowland E. Robinson, Houghton, 
Miftlin & Co. 

“The Outlet,” Andy Adams, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“True Bird Stories,” Olive Thorne Miller, Hoighton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

“Belted Seas.” Arthur Colton, Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Master Mummer,” E. Phillips Oppenheim, Little, 
Brown & Co. 

“Belchamber,” H. O. Sturgis, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“De Profundis.” Oscar Wilde, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Talks in a Library,” Laurence Hutton, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 

“The White Terror and the Red,” Adolph Cahan, A. 
S. Barnes & Co. : 

“The House in the Woods,” Arthur Henry, A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


“The Cleck and the Key,” A. H. Vesey, D. Appletoz 
& Co. 

“The Dark Lantern,’ Elizabeth Robins, Macmillan 
Company. 


“Young Japan,’ James A. B. Scherer, J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company. 

“Mary’s Garden,” Francés Duncan, Century Company. 

‘“‘Wood-myth and Fable,” Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Century Company. 

“Sendy,” Alice Hegan Rice, Century Company. 

“The Traveller’s Handbook,’’ Josephine Tozier, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 

“Hurricane Island,’ H. B. Marriott Watson, Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

—The Lounger, in the July Critic. 


“When you play, play hard, and when you work do not play at all.” 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF SOCIOLOGY. By Professor James 
Quayle Dealey, Ph.D., of Brown University, and 
Lester Frank Ward, LL.D., of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
326 pp. Price, $1.30. 

The attempt in this volume is to present “in essence 
a clear aud concise statement of the field of sociolozy.” 
Nor are its scientific basis and its principles oveilcokel. 
The field is certainly a broad one, and requires con- 
siderable strength to traverse it, even when led by such 
estimable and enthusiastic guides as the joint authors 
prove themselves to be. 

After. a lengthy introduction expla-atory of what 
sociology is, and the method of studying it, the authors 
treat of the general theme in five parts: 1. Origin and 
classification of the social forces; 2. Nature of the soc al 
forces; 3. Action of the social forces in the spontan:ous 
development of society; 4. Origin and nature of the 
telic agent: and 5. Action of the telic agent in sccial 
achievement. Each of these parts is subdivided into 
chapters, and the whole into sections that count up to 
364. Fortunately a full and careful index accompanies 
the text. 

The authors suggest in the preface that “other writers 
... May reach conclusions somewhat unlike thos? hers 
advanced,” and gallantly acknowledge their liberty in 
so doing. The very first sentence may be considered a 
case in point: “Man is not naturally a social being.” 
This runs counter to so widespread a judgment con- 
cerning the “homo,” that it is likely to meet with a 
rather peremptory challenge from those who have, at 
least, been trained to think of the social affinities in ma: 
as almost an instinct. 

The volume wishes to present the scientific principles 
of sociology “in simple and popular ferm,” and so pro- 
vide “an elementary text-book.” Then why make wus:3 
of such difficult words and phrases, if the wish is to be 
“simple and popular’? We are sure such words as 
“anthropologic sympodes,” ‘“octogenetic forces,” ‘the 
gynaecocentric theory,” “social karyckincsis,” and “the 
individual telesis,’” are by no means necessary in a book 
on sociology, and that they would distract any popular 
reader, and perhaps discourage the student. But these 
are capable of excision in any subsequent edition. 


STUDIES IN MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Professor Otto Heller of Washington University, St. 
Louis. Poston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net; by mail, $1.35. 

The early figures that were’ conspicuous in German 
letters have been frequently brought before us in com- 
plimentary phrase. But not much has been written of 
the modern Teutonic writers. So Professor Heller has 
not been traversing a well-beaten path in compiling this 
volume, but has ventured rather into pastures new. It 
is the more creditable to him that while he does not 
find himself in entire sympathy with German modernism, 
he gives to its representatives their full weight as por- 
trayers and exponents of their times. He presents us 
a very vivid poriraiture of Sudermann and Hauptmann, 
and aids us to see the literary ideals they held and the 
methods by which they worked them out. And then, 
while not by any means an ardent believer in the liter- 
ary ability or dchievement of the gentler sex, he does not 
allow himself to be unduly prejudiced azainst the 
women who in modern times have made a real contribu- 
tion to German letters. He sees and owns that such 
writers as Isclde Kurz, Clara Viebig, Helene Bohlau, 
and Ricarda Huch must be allowed a conspicuous place 
as represetutatives of modernism, and their force as 
writers he willing!y allows. Professor Heller’s book is a 
fine bit of composition and criticism. 


WORMAN’S GRAMMAIRE FRANCAIS. Revised by 
Louis W. Arnold, Central high school, Springfield, 
Mass. Clcth. 12mo. 203 pp. Price, $1. 

HUGO’S LA CHUTE. Edited and annotated by W. E. 
Kapp, Cherokee, Ia. Cloth. 125 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

The French Grammar by Wcerman has been revised 
because changing conditions have demanded certain al- 
terations. The book has been very widely used already, 
but it if believed that this revision will add to its recog- 
nized value. English exercises have been added as a 


. supplementary chapter. 


‘“*La Chute’’is selected from Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, 
“Les Miserables.” How the saintly bishop won the 
heart of Jean Valjean, the galley-slave, is the theme in 
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‘“‘La Chute.’ It is in Hugo’s best style, and is a charming 
bit of French. The text is accompanied by brief noteg 
and a full vocabulary. 


GAMES, SEAT WORK, AND SENSE TRAINING EX- 
ERCISES. By Martha Adelaide Holton, supervisor of 
primary schools, Minneapolis, and lugenia Kimball, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago: A. Flanazan Company, 
Cloth. 124 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The title tells what the book is and the names of the 
conipilers are a guarantee of faithful, skilful, popular 
work. Here is an admirable collection of just the things 
teachers are ever on the alert for, and they are carefully 
arranged so that the teacher is not buying useless stu‘, 


SEAT WORK AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. By 
Mary L. Gilman and Elizabeth B. Williams, principals 
of the Clay and Holmes schools, Minneapolis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 
141 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The seat work planned for in this book is so simple 
that any teacher can adopt it and adapt it. The ma- 
chinery and implements required make no hea‘y de- 
mands upon any teacher or community. Everything 
suggested is legitimate school work. There is no “b sy 
work,” nothing provided for the fun of it, nothing to 
keep children out of mischief. It is in every respect a 
practical course for primary classes. It will interest 
every child from the first; is educational at every step; 
is carefully graded for easy advance. 

The profuse illustrations are not merely for beauty, 
but for explicit and interesting direction of the way to 
do whatever is planned. The color effect is most satis- 
factory. 


TYPE LESSONS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS, IN THE 
STUDY OF NATURE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Arranged by seasons for first four grades. By Anna E, 
McGovern, lowa State Normal schoo]. Chicago: A 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. 332 pp. Price, $1. 

No more useful book for teachers of nature study has 
appeared. It is full to the brim with informatisn, it 
scintillates from cover to cover with inspiration. Ari 
from the masters lends its charms from time to time, 
while from a thousand poems nature sines her sweetest 
songs. No primary teacher’s desk can be decently 
equipped without it, and there is no book better worthy 
a place in the hands of the c'ass. The information is 
every way adequate but it is not the chief mission of the 
hook. The inspiration is tonic and stimulating, but not 
emotional. It helps the child to feel nature as he knows 
it, but it is the deeper, reverent feeling and not a surface 
ripple of feclinge. There is system without skeletons, 
vitality without intensity, purpose without moralizing. 
I am thoroughly charmed with the sprit and power of 
the book. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL 
HISTGRY. By Jchn Denison Champlin, assisted by 
Frederic A. Lucas. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Illustrated. 730 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Here in compact and attractive form is valuable and 
reliable information on every phase of natural history, 
on every item of interest to the student. It is invalu- 
able to the teacher and school, and should be on every 
teacher’s desk for ready reference, and the children 
should be taught to go to this volume for information 
useful and interesting. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Charles M. Clay, head 
master of Roxbury high school, Boston. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 372 pp. Price, 90 
cenis. 
A carefully graded set of problems and exercises in 

algebra by a teacher who has become an expert in this 

branch of study by a score of years spent in teaching it. 

This long experience, on general principles, is cf the 

highest value in any such compilation. Eight thousand 

exercises are given, ranging from the easiest to the mo;t 
difficult. One cf the motives of the book is to save the 
time of both teacher and pupils. 


A PRIMER OF FORESTRY; PART IL, PRACTICAL 


FORESTRY. By Gifford Pinchot, United States 
Forester. Washington, D. C.: Government Printinz 
Office. Cleth. 88 pp. Illustrated. 


The United States Department of Agriculture is de- 
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voting itself assiduously to the preservation or multi- 
plication of American forests. And there is great need 
of this work, for there has been a most shameful wast? 
of the forests by thoughtless lumbermen, who looked 
upon the tree in the light of gain alone. No ome is 
rendering finer service in this matter of forestry than 
Mr, Pinchot. And this work of his, that is fresh from 
the government press, both by its text and by its pro- 
fuse illustrations, will greatly aid those who see it to a 
proper regard for the monarchs of the woods, and to a 
scientific instead of a slovenly treatment of them. We 
assume that the book will be gratuitously furnished any 
and all who write for it. Address the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


CHATBAUBRIAND’S’ ATALA. Edited by Professor 
Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan University. Cloth. 120 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

ANECDOTES FACILES ET POESIES. Selected by 
Professor 9. B. Super of Dickinson College. Cloth. 
7& pp. Price, 35 cents, 

Boston: “D. C. Heath & Co. 

Chateaubriand was the great leader of French Roman- 
ticism. His command over language was almost un- 
limited, and his style most picturesque. As a traveler 
and an ambassador he had many experiences that he 
knew so well how to record. His “Atala” is quite char- 
acteristic of its author, and has survived the test of 
years, still holding a popular place in French literature. 
Notes and vocabulary are added by the editor. 

The Anecdotes Faciles have been selected because of 
the felt need of some short and easy stories that would 
serve as a basis for conversation, dictation, sight-read- 
ing, and class reading. The collection embraces eighty- 
two such stories, and thirteen brief poems that are char- 
acteristically French, 


PRACTICAL GERMAN CONVERSATION. By Laurence 
Fossler, professor of Germanic languages and litera- 
ture in the University of Nebraska. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 16mo. Semi-flexible cloth. 255 pp. List price, 60 
cents; mailing price, 65 cents. 

The author’s aim in this work is to furnish a real and 
practical aid to the student of German to gain a re- 
spectable command of that language. It is not design:d 
for beginners in that study, but specially f:r th<se who 
have masiered the language sufficiently as to read it 
with some degree of ease. It is to be really a stepp'ng- 
stone from the reading to the speaking of German. it 
strikes us as if it is admirably arranged to meet this 
purpose, especially in those sections where the German 
and English are given in parallel columns, and in prac- 
tical syliables and phrases. A careful vocabulary a:- 
companies the text. The volume is a valuable addition 
to the “Modern Language Series,’ which is one of ovr 
most elaborate and finest school assets. 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Albert 
Perry Walker, A. M., master in English high school, 
Boston. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
Leather back. 592 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Under the judicious supervision of Professor Hart of 
Harvard a series of “Essentials in History’ is being 
prepared for special use in the secondary schoo's. Th’‘s 
volume by Mr. Walker is the third in this series, and 
treats of English history. 

The work is most admirably planned and executed. 
The leading events in British history are most carefully 
gleaned, and then bound into the neatest of sheaves. 
Nothing that ought to be recalled has been overlooked, 
and nothing that was but ephemeral has been inc!uded. 
We congratulate the author in his choices of subject 
matter. 

The book also is finely paragraphed. The paragraph; 
are neither too long nor too short. The marginal num- 
bers are helpful. The topics—suggestive and search 
topics—are well chosen, and cannot fail to assist the 
student in his reviewing. The references are copious. 
Reference maps to the number of twenty-two are added. 
There are valuable appendices. An exhaus‘ive index is 
also given. In short the work is a charm. And when 
the beauty of the publisher’s labor is considered, with its 
choicest type and illustrations, the student will we'come 
it as a worthy and comely companion of his sch-ol 
hours. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND; PART IV., SUMMER. By 


M. A. L. Lane. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 


99 pp. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents, 

This completes the series of four Nature Readers, 
which are planned to deal with the seasons respectively. 
The author has succeeded most happily in grouping to- 
gether some of the hest verses and easy stories about 
those plants, birds, and insects that belong to the sum- 
mer season. Daisies and water-lilies, swallows and sea- 
gulls, fireflies and cicadas, and many kindred themes 
are presented in a highly pleasing and instructive man- 
ner, just the way, it would seem, as would aid the chil- 
dren to be careful observers of nature. Suggestion; as 
to additional stories and poems are also given. The 
publishers are certainly to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of so valuable a set of nature-readers. 


GLIMPSES OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK -EXPOSI- 
TION, AND THE GOLDEN WEST. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. Cloth. 90 pp. 

Nothing that we have seen recently gives us a mre 
realistic conception of the marvelous development of the 
“Golden West” of this copntry than this charm’ng 
group of 175 pictures from original photographs. Be- 
ginning with views of the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
buildings, the views carry us through Washington, 
Oregon, California, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and many 
other portions of the far-western country, depicting 


their scenic beauties, their industries, their architecture, © 


and their Indians. 

It was an artist that took the first pictures. He knew 
just the right spot to plant his camera. And it was a1 
artist that made the half-tones. Laird & Lee do the 
country a service by this publication. To send a copy 
to a friend will prove an acceptable and lasting gift. 


THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY. By William A. Sin- 
clair, A.M., M.D., of Howard University. Introduction 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Cloth. 358 pp. Price, $1.50 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

A study —and a broad and careful study — of the condi- 
tion and environment of the American negro, and by one 
who was born inslavery, and knows by personal experience 
the gladness of emancipation. Dr. Sinclair is an educated 
man. He studied at Claflin and Howard Universities, 
and at Andover Theological Seminary. And to this study 
of the conditions of his race he brings a well-disciplined 
mind, as well as a face-to-face acquaintance with those of 
whom he speaks, 

The book’s greatest strength will be found in that it 
contains a record of historical fact showing of what benefit 
the colored race has been to the country in peace and in 
war; what the negro has accomplished for his own uplift- 
ing; and what are his actual needs to perfect his develop- 
ment; —all set forth by a man who is one of the best 
examples of what the negro can make of himself. 

It also gives copious extracts from the utterances of the 
press and of public men, both in the North and South, 
showing the sentiment of American public opinion. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. By Elizabeth H. 
Spalding, A. B., of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 275 pp. 

An exceedingly valuable treatise on rhetoric, the out~ 
come of years of experience in the instruction of classes 
in this branch of composition and expression. The four 
essentials of literary work—Unity, Climax, Proposition, 
and Sequence—are carefully elaborated at the outset. 
Then follow such themes as Punctuation, Dictation, Narra- 
tion, Composition, Argumentation, etc., all of which are 
luminously dealt with. That the study of rhetoric is of 
really practical value need not be defended; and that this 
volume will surely aid such a study requires no proof. It 
is one of the best things in its line that we have seen. 


—_o—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elementary Algebra.” By Walter R. Marsh. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Veiled Lady.”” By Hatherley Sealis. New York: Broadway 
Publishing Company. 

‘* Nation and State —A Text-Book on Civil Government.” By George 
Morris Philips. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower ——e 

$4 Soe Centuries of the Life of Mankind.” (2.yols.) By J. N. 
Larned. Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Company. 

‘: Everyday Life in the Colonies.” By Gertrude L. Stone and M. 
Grace Fickett. Price,40 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mignet’s Histoire de la Revolution Francaise.’ Edited by A. 
Dupuis. Greek Reader, No. 1." Adapted with English notes 
from von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Griechisches Lesebuch. By 
E. C. Marchant. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JTEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 

available, these contributions should be short 

and comprehensive. Copy should be received 

by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


OAKLAND. Herbert L. Wilbur is 
advertising this place more and bet- 
ter than all other activities combined. 
He has recently sent out seven ex- 
quisite leaflet circulars regarding his 
School of Philosophy at this p'ace. 
They are printed on birch bark and 
are delightful as souvenirs. He cer- 
tainly gives more for the money than 
has been given anywhere else. In 
the autumn and winter he will lec- 
ture through New England and th2 
Middle States. 

PORTLAND. It is more and mora 
apparent that teachers and the public 
are gratified with the election of 
William H. Brownson as_ superin- 
tendent. He has served on the board 
of education for fourteen years with- 
out other reward than a love for the 
service. His service was of the a’- 
tive kind rather than passive. He 
genuinely loved the work and knows 
it from top to bottom. Those who at 
first thought an expert and specialist 
should be chosen now agree that he 
deserved an opportunity to show his 
adaptability to the work. 

WATERVILLE. Franklin 
low Johnson, 


Wins- 
who has been emi- 
nently successful as principal of 
Coburn Classical Institute, goes to 
Morgan Park academy of Chicago 
University as principal. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Emma J. W. 
Magraw of the high school was <e- 
lected for the Boston Herald trip to 
Portland, Oregon. 

LACONIA. Jessie F. Grieves of 
the high school has been to the 
Pacific Northwest for the summer. 

WOLFBORO. Grace W. Hartz of 
the Brewster Free Academy has 


spent the summer on the Pacific 
coast. 
CLAREMONT. Jennie D. Alex- 


ander was chosen for one of the Ros- 
ton Herald party to the Pacific ccast 
in July. 

LEBANON. Mary L. Drake has 
been in Oregon for the summer. 

MANCHESTER. Amelia Graup- 
ner of the Straw street school went 
to the Lewis and Clark exposition. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


ATTLEBORO. The school board 
has elected Lewis A. Fales of Ded- 
ham superintendent of schools, vice 
William P. Kelley, who has been 
elected at Meriden, Conn. 

BRIDGEWATER. General W. W. 
Blackmar, head of the G. A. R. of 
the United States, who died suddenly 
at Boise, Idaho, recently, was a 
graduate of the state normal school 
of this town. 


HYDE PARK. Henry D. Furbush 
of Cambridge, Mass., formerly prin- 
cipal of the Newport, N. H., gram- 
mar school, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Damon grammar school, 
Hyde Park, Mass., to succeed Charles 
R. Taylor, who goes to a Quincy, 
Mass., grammar school. 

SWAMPSCOTT. The following 
teachers have been elected by the 
school committee for the ensuing 
year: Miss Laura C. Brooks of Pea- 
body, first grade, Essex street school; 
Miss Mabel L. Butler, science and 
mathematics in high school; Miss 
Florence Gregg of Beverly, first grade 
in the Reddington street school; Mis3 
Eva M. Macomber of Westford, Vt., 
eighth grade, Phillips school. 


CHESTER. W. H. Sanderson 
of Bridgewater has entered upon his 
duties as superintendent of Chester, 
Becket, and Middlefield. He was at 
Bridgewater fourteen years, which is 
along record. He is progressive, pro- 
fessionally, and a useful citizen in 
any community. 


MALDEN. Gertrude L. Brinkhaus, 
for many years assistant to the 
superintendent and later assistant to 
George E. Gay as commissioner for 
Massachusetts at the St. Louis ex- 
position, was the originator of the 
thought which eventuated in the 
famous Boston Herald teachers’ ex- 
cursion of thirty-three women to the 
exposition at Portland, Oregon, and 
the supply of classic statuary to ths 
schools. Her success was in every 
way noteworthy. 


EVERETT. Alice J. Spaulding of 
the Centre school was the first of ths 
thirty-three teachers selected and 
elected for the Boston Herald trip 
to the Portland, Oregon, exposition, 
over the Canadian Pacific railroad. 

BROOKLINE. Mary A. Conner of 
the William H. Lincoln school has 
been to Portland, Oregon, chosen for 
her personal popularity to represent 
the city on the Boston Herald trip. 

QUINCY. Julia E. Underwood of 
the Coddington schcol was chosen 
for the Boston Herald excursion for 
her popular quality. 

WOBURN. Beatrice Grant of the 
high school is Woburn’s most popular 
teacher according to the vote by 
which she has been to the Portland 
exposition. 

LAWRENCE. Mary F. Collins of 
the Emily G. Wetherbee school has 
been to the Portland, Oregon, ex- 
position, selected by popular vote for 
a free excursion. 

NEWBURYPORT. Sara A. Leon- 
ard of the Putnam high school has 
heen to the Pacific coast with the 
Canadian Pacific excursion. 

LYNN. Harriet C. Bean of the 
Pickering school has been to the 
Pacific coast. 

WORCESTER. Mary F. McGrath, 
Ledge school, went on the Boston 


Herald 
Oregon. 


SALEM. Lena A. Glover has been 
to the Pacific coast for the summer. 

SOMERVILLE. Blanche Bradford 
of the English high, and president of 
the Coenonia club, and Grace T. 
Pratt of the Latin schoo! were both 
chosen for the grand excursion to the 
Pacific. 

MEDFORD. C. Elizabeth Walters 
has been to the Pacific Northwest for 
the summer. 

WHITMAN. After a_ series of 
town meetings extemding over more 
than three years, Whitman has 
finally provided relier for its con- 
gested elementary schools by voting 
an addition of two rooms to the Reed 
school and four rooms to the Dyer 
school. 

Miss Edith M. Lovell of Brockton, 
a graduate of Boston University and 
recently an assistant in the Littleton 
(N. H.) high school, has been elected 
to teach English and history in the 
Whitman high school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CENTRAL FALLS. tulu L. Con- 
land of the Broad street s:h ol was 
selected for her personal popularity 
for the Boston Herald trip to the 
Pacific. 

WOONSOCKET. Annie L. Con- 
ley of the Earie street school and 
Florence Mowry of the high school 
spent the summer in Oregon, both 
being among the four Rhode Is'and 
teachers selected for the Boston 
Herald excursion. The city is quite 
elated over the fact that half tie 
fortunate ones were of this city. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. This city is the ex- 
ecutive headquarters of the American 
Medical Society for the study of 
alcohol and narcotics, of which T. D. 
Crothers, M. D., of this city is secre- 
tary. The objects of the society are: 
1. To promote the scientific study of 
alcohol and other narcotics, particu- 
larly the etiological, physiological, 
therapeutical, and medicolegal rela- 
tions, and also the sociological and 
clinical aspects of this subject. 2. To 
gather and formulate all the facts of 
the disease of inebriety and other 
forms of narcomanias, and point out 
the means of cure and prevention by 
legal and institutional methods, and 
other remedial and _ prophylactic 
forms of treatment. 3. To compile 
and make available the studies and 
experiences of physicians in all parts 
of the country who have given atten- 
jon to the diseases associated aid 
following from alcohol and other 
forms of drug taking. 4. The spirit 
and purpose of this society is to 
study alcohol and narcotics in all 
their relations to the human econ- 
omy from a medical point of view, in- 
dependent of all previous theories 
and conclusions. 


excursion to Portland, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

GENESEO. Principal James V. 
Sturgis of the normal school is re- 
forming, revolutionizing, inspiring, 
affairs in great shape. A. S. Down- 
ing says Geneseo will lead the coun- 
try if the plans materialize. The 
new state management are leaving 
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EDWARD 


25 Arch Street - = 
For an interesting booklet about these Readers write the publishers 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GRADED CLASSICS 


This beautiful series of Readers just now attracting so much attention 
among progressive teachers everywhere, may be ordered from 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 


E. BABB & 


Richmond, Va. 


nothing undone that can make the 
Geneseo normal school an example to 
the other schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

Savannah has offered $150,000 in 
cash for the location of the North- 
western state normal school there. 
Five towns bid for this school, and 
eleven for the Southwestern normal 
school. The highest amounts offered 
for the Southwest normal were as 
follows: Lebanon, $40,000, with a site 
and free light and water for fifty 
years; Marshfield, $40,000 and site: 
Greenfield, $30,000 and site; Aurora, 
$40,000 and site; Lockwood, $16,00) 
and site; Pierce City, $25,000 and site; 
Webb City, $30,000 and site; Neosho, 
$50,000 and site; Eldorado Springs, 
$10,000 and site; Lamar, $30,000 and 
site, with _ building. Sprinefield 
offered to donate her private normal 
school with a site of seventeen acres, 
while Mountain Grove, Walnut 
Grove, and Ash Grove_each offered a 
large quantity of valuable real estate. 


MICHIGAN. 


Teachers are in great demand this 
year. There will be a large number 
of places unfilled when school opens 
in September. This is true of county 
as well as city teachers. Adrian, 
Cadillac, Detroit, Jackson, and other 
cities are constantly calling for more 
teachers to fill the existing vacancies. 
Adrian schools are taking a step fcr- 
ward by the introduction of physica! 
eulture and elocution and expres- 
sion departments. Manual training 
and domestic science goes into the 
school for a year’s trial with a 
unanimous vote of the school meet- 
ing. Three thousand dollars wi!l be 
appropriated for its installation. The 
one drawback is a lack of room, but 
that will come in due time, as plans 
are being thought of for a new high 
school addition, and thus make room 
for the newer phases of education. 

About thirty county institutes will 
be held in the various parts of the 
state during the summer vacation. 
Very few long ones will be held. The 
normal school at Ypsilanti enrolls 
over nine hundred teachers in its 
summer session. Never was there 


such a seramble for the good things 
of education as there is to-day. The 
other summer schools at the various 
normals are well attended. The Uni- 
versity enrolls over eight hundrel 


pupils at its summer session, and ex- 
cellent reports are heard relative to 
the amount and character of the 
work done in this popular institution. 

Professor BE. A. Lyman of the 
Ypsilanti normal college is the 
author of a new arithmetic fcr high 
schools. He is using the proof sheets 
in his summer classes. The book 
promises to rank well with many of 
the newer books on that subject. 


YPSILANTI. Twelve of the nor- 
mal school faculty are in Burope for 
the summer. Frederick R. Gorton of 
this school has been honored with 
the degree of Ph.D. by the University 
of: Berlin. 

IOWA. 

GRINNELL. Iowa College grad- 
uated fifty-three, 

IOWA CITY. Bishop Henry W. 
Warren of the Methodist church gave 
the commencement address. 


BURLINGTON. Superintendent F. 
M. Fultz has made a highly satis- 
factory report of the eminently grati- 
fying work of the schools. The chief 
feature is the report on manual 
training, which by a unanimous vote 
of the board is to be installed in Sep- 
tember. It will have ‘the latest and 
most approved equipment with skil- 
ful teachers. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. By census of 
1900 population was 342,782; school 
attendance, 37,797; teachers, 1,094; 
total school expenditure, $1,393,017. 
Of the five cities between 300,000 and 
400,000 she is third in population, 
fourth in school attendance, fourth 
in number of teachers, and fourth in 
school expenses; $36 per pupil, or 
sixth among the large cities. Ac- 
cording to population it is $4.06, 
which is seventh. 

SAN JOSE. The State Normal 
school had its best summer session. 
The year closed an exceptionally 
good year. There is a child’s sum- 
mer school in connection with the 
normal school session. There were 
150 registered and many more sought 
admission. This will be a permanent 
feature of the summer session be- 
cause of its success. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND. At a meeting of the 


American Medical Society for the 
study of alcohol and other narcotics, 
held in this city July 12, it was re- 
solved that they congratulate the 
people of this country on having 
made the study of physiology and 
hygiene, including the nature and 
effects of alcoholic drinks and other 
narcotics, compulsive for her 
22,000,000 children school age, and 
also Great Britain on the fact that 
more than 15,000 physicians, prac- 
tically the entire registered medical 
profession of the United Kingdom, 
have petitioned for compulsory pub- 
lic school study of the same subject, 
thus laying the foundation for a 
future of intelligent sobriety, 
strength, and efficiency for the whole 
English speaking race. 


Announcement. 


The Macmillan Company take 
pleasure in announcing that they 
have purchased the publicationg 
formerly issued by Messrs. Richard- 
son, Smith & Co., of 135 Fifth avenue, 
New York city, and that these pub- 
lications will hereafter bear the im- 
print of the Macmillan Company. 

Among the gentlemen formerly con- 
nected with Messrs. Richardson, 
Smith & Co. who will be identified 
with the Macmillan Company are A. 
W. Richardson, H. P. Smith, H. D. 
Harrower, and V. M. Allen. They 
may hereafter be found in the office 
of the educational department of the 
Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 


The Cambridge School 
of Nursing. 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years’ course, 
consisting of one year of thorough prepara- 
tory instruction, and three years of training 
in the practice of nursing. Information in 
regard to the school may be obtained from the 
principal, Miss BRIGGS, The Cambridge Hos- 
vital, Cambridge, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEw YORK 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 

Partial List of Books Adopted : 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 16 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union N. Y¥. 
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TO SCHOOL BOARDS — 


- Desiring to Reduce the Annual Outlay for Replenishing New Books 
We wish to Emphasize the Necessity of Adopting the 


Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


The books are made to last Nearly Twice as Long and are kept 
Neat, and Healthful 
For one School Year at a Cost of but 4 4.4 cents each 


Order Now for September Requirements. 
We are hundreds of thousands of Covers behind our orders, so do 


Clean, 


not delay. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 197.] 


The pestilence has claimed one dis- 
tinguished victim, in the person of 
Archbishop Chapelle, one cf the 
most eminent prelates and theolo- 
gians of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. He had been archbishop 
of New Orleans for eight years, 
and for three years pri-r to that 
was archbishop of Santa Fe. He 
was stricken immediately upon his 
return from a tour througa 
Louisiana parishes, in which he had 
confirmed thousands of new c-m- 
municants; and it seems as if he 
must have contracted the disease at 
some other point than New Orleans. 
He was greatly beloved by his 
people, and it is not surprising 
that his death should have spread 
a sort of panic among the more 
ignorant of the population, who are 
filled with despair because cf the 
apparent proof that no one is too 
great or good to be immune against 
the pestilence. 

* 

Thoughtful Americans are likely 
to regard with considerable concern 
the statistics of immigration for 
the fiscal year just closed, which 
show that the million mark wa; 
passed for the first time. The total 
immigration was 1,027,421. This is 
25 per cent. more than the t-tal for 
1894, and 20 per cent. more than in 
1903. The exclusion laws were en- 
forced with somewhat more strict- 
ness than in former years; and the 
number of aliens debarred for vari- 
ous causes, chiefiy because of being 
so diseased that they were likely to 
become a public charge, was 11,563 
as against 8,769 in 1903. Ths 
sources and quality of the immi- 
gration are but imperfectly shown 
in the figures thus far publi hed, but 
nearly one in five of the immi- 
grants was from Russia, a country 
which furnishes a large percentage 


of illiteracy and pauperism, 
large part of the remainder was 
from southern Europe. It is an 
enormous burden which the Old 
World puts upon the New. 


* * * 


King Osear of Sweden has fcuni 
the strain of the troubles between 
Sweden and Norway too much for 
him, and has been compelled to 
appoint the Crown Prince Gustave 
Regent, while he seeks the restora- 
tion of his health at the Kattegar 
baths. This action is not surpris- 
ing, for the condition of the king’s 
health compelled a_ regency la:t 
winter, and it was only when the 
crisis with Norway became acute 
that the king resumed the responsi- 
bilities of the throne. Matters be- 
tween Sweden and Norway are pro- 
ceeding, though slowly, toward ad- 
justment. The Swedish Riksdag did 
not accept the plan of the ministry 
under which the ministers would 
have been empowered to con*lude 
terms of dissolution with Ncrway, 


and a 


but it adopted a plan of its own 
which, although designed to save 
Swedish dignity by imposing cer- 
tain conditions, among them a 


plebiscite of the Norwegian people, 
is likely to lead to a similar result. 
The Norwegian parliament has al- 
ready indicated its acceptance of the 
plebiscite, which it can wel afford 
to do, for no one doubts the prac- 
tical unanimity of the Norwegian 
people in desiring a dissolution of 


the union. Meanwhile, no aspirant 
to the Norwegian throne is in sight 
* 
Anthony Fiala and the other 


members of the Fiala-Ziegler polar 
expedition, who disappeared from 
view in the frozen seas in June, 
1903, and had not been heard from 
since that date, have been re-cued 
by the relief ship Terra Nova. 
Their ship, the America, was 
crushed and lost in the ice the first 
winter, with a large part of her c a! 
and provisions, It was Fiala’s plan 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St... . 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


to winter in Franz Jcsef land, and 
then to make that dash for the Pole 
of which so many exp'orers have 
dreamed; but all attempts to reach 
a high latitude failed, the highest 
reached being 82 degrees, 13 min- 
utes. The rescue of the Fiala party 
is the more welcome news, because 
less than a week before, the relief 
ship Magdalina, which was sent out 
in quest of them, had returned from 
Greenland without finding any trace 
of them. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Dr. P. D. Hallock, for many years 
president of Mercer University, 
Macon, Ga., died July 24. 

President W. L. Pratcher of ths 
Texas State University died July 24 
of heart failure. 


The exercises celebrating the in- 
stallation of Edmund Janes James, 
Ph.D., L.L.D., as president of the 
University of Illinois, will be held at 
Urbana, TIll., Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, October 17-18-19. 


Through Sleeping Car Service to 
Adirondack Mountains. 


Pullman sleeper leaves Boston 3.32 
Dp. m. daily except Sundays, via Bos- 
ton & Albany and New York Central, 
for Lake Placid and intermediate 
points; stop twenty minutes at 
Springfield ~ for supper, with early 
morning buffet service on train; dus 
Childwold, 5.55 a. m.; Tupper Lake, 
6.10; Saranac Inn, 6.45; Saranac 
lake, 7.40; and Lake Placid, 8.10 a. m. 
Close connection for the northera 
Adirondacks. 

Returning, sleeper leaves Lake 
Placid 8.05 p. m., daily except Satur- 
day; due Boston 10.30 next morning; 
dining car Springfield to Boston serv- 
ing breakfast. . 

For additional train service, or 
illustrated literature descriptive of 
the Adirondacks, call on or address 
R. M. Harris, 366 Washington street, 
Boston. 

A. S. Hanson, general passenger 
agent, Boston. 


MENEELY & CO. BELLS 
WEST TROY, Ye. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion 
for August, with its nine short 
stories, might well be called a fiction 
number were it not for the fact that 
there seems to be no diminution 
whatever in the quantity of other 
matter. More particular noteworthy 
of the special aricles are “When the 
Tornado Goes Skylarking,” with 
some striking photographs; “The 
Americanization of the Holy Land, 
also illustrated; “Notes from the 
Diary of an Employment Agent,” 
‘There Ought to Be a Law,” aid 
“The American Social Invasion of 
England.” The pages devoted to 
fashions and to young people are as 
many and as entertaining as usual. 
Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. Richardson, and 
Mrs. Herrick are represented by their 
regular departments. The Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, O.; 
one dollar a year. 


-—-The National Magazine for 
August carries, in addition to its 
regular table of contents, forty pages 
of brisk text and attractive pictures 
under the general title, ‘“Portland’s 
Fair and the Great Northwest,” by 
Joe Mitchell Chapple. Poultney 
Bigelow writes merrily of his experi- 
ences in the recent ocean yacht race; 
Dallas Lore Sharp.and Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey contribute out-of-door 
sketches: Robert McCaw tells the 
thrilling story of his experiences as a 
prisoner of DeWet; Charles Warren 
Stoddard contribues another of his 

‘always charming character studies, 
“Gail Hamilton’s Single Blessed- 
ness”; and Yone Noguchi informs us 
concerning Japanesa 
Writers and Their Reading Pubtic.” 
The fiction of the number is by 
lilian True Bryant, F. F. D. Albery, 
Margaret Busbee Shipp, Annie F. 


Barnes, Oscar Hatch Hawley, and 
Walter Bidwell. The National’s 
unique departments—“ Affairs at 
Washington,’ “The Home,” and 


“Note and Comment”—are full of 
current interest. The magazine is 
illustrated with many portraits of 
current celebrities and other pic- 
tures. 


— The earliest creations of autumn 
are attractively set forth in the Sep- 
tember Delineator, along with the 
fashion comment and prophecies of 
Helen Berkeley-Loyd, Edouard La 
Fontaine, and other authorities in the 
world of styles, and there is much in 
the number of interest from other 
than the standpoint of fashion. Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel contributes an 
article on the pure food question. N. 
Hudson Moore writes interestingly on 
English pottery and porcelain in “The 
Collector’s Manual,” and Dr. Grace 
P. Murray has a paper on the child 
in the nursery which will be read 
profitably by mothers. The hymn 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” is the 
subject of a paper by Allan Suther- 
land. Weymer Jay Mills concludes 
his “Romances of Summer Resorts,” 
and there is an enjoyable travel 
sketch, describing and picturing the 
beautiful lake district in England. 
The fiction is good and there are en- 
tertaining pastimes for children. As 
usual, many pages are devoted to 
domestic interests, and the particular 
needs of woman within and without 
the home. 


= 


BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE 


THREE i WEEKS INNC NOVA SCOTIA 


A SELECT, 
tour in August. Number limited 


» to ensure comfort and pleasant social 


conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 
tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 
climate, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. 12th season. Prospectus 
on application. 


F. H. PALMER, 


Editor Education,” 
Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


the stu 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


in America. It aims to develop in 
ent a knowledge of his own powers in 
A beautiful new building. Sum- 
ormation 


OHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 


EOW BOSTON, MASS 


SPEND 


YOUR 
VACATION 


at one of the many delightful summer resorts in the Minne- 
sota Lake Park Region which are reachedso quickly and 


enjoyably via the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


There are 10,000 lakes in Minnesota besides hundreds 
of streams teeming with various denizens of the world of 


water. 


For rates and information write on E. Foster, District 
Passenger Agent, 207 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Send four cents for Minnesota Lakes Booklet to A. M. 
Cleland, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


FISHING 


IS GOOD 


& ROLLINSON COMPANY | | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 


XCHANGE 
Y.M.C, A, Bid 
Portiand, 


HONEST EFFECTIVE 


101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow * 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © "somes 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 120 eoyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 50 Bromtield St, BOSTON 


FOSTER, Mer. 


1890 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
AGENCY Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 

THE S C | E N C E DURHAM, N. General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Not only RECOMMENDS its candidates 
but it SECURES POSITIONS FOR THEM 


WHAT OUR CLIENTS SAY: 


STATE BUSINESS COLLEGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—I have succeeded in securing the posi- 
‘tion with the State Business College for which yon recommended me and began work about the 
18th. I wish to thank you for the service which you have rendered me, and trust that our deal- 
ings in the future may be as pleasant as those in the past. 4. N. Allen, June 27, 1905. 


KrnGsTon, N. ¥Y.—I am pleased to announce that last night we elected Mr. F. M. Boyce, 
Principal of School No, 6 m our city. Iam certain we have made no mistake. Thank you for 
sending Mr. Boyce tous. S. R. Shear, Superintendent of Schools, July 1, 1905. 


MonMoOuTH, ILL.—I am pleased to state that I signed a contract with the Monmouth, IIl., 
‘board last night to teach the — sciences during the oN This isa position for 
which you recommended me Patterson, Jr., Honeoye, N July 5, 1905. 

ScnENECcTADY, N. Y.—I have just received notice of my appointment as principal of the 
‘Nott Terrace school, ‘and I enclose post- ~ mag A a for your commission. I thank you for your 
efforts in my behalf. C.D. Brownell, Clay, ., July 10, 1905. 


Teachers who wish positions should register at once. We can 
certainly help you. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


“The simple life and frenzied fi- 
nance do not go hand in hand.” 

“Neither does a frenzied life and 
simple finance.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PU Information, 


+ 27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


TON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes. For catalogues 
address Principal, A.G.BOoYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusune, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
‘Principal. 


N. EB. Dept. 


Vermont and Canada 


“Where are you going this sum- 
mer?” There ought not to be the 
least difficulty on the part of resi- 


dents of all states outside of Vermont 
in answering this question. There is 
really only one place to go to, if the 
greatest possible combination of sum- 
mer pleasures is sought, and that is 
Vermont. Nowhere can there be 
found such a combination of lake and 
mountain resorts and scenery, of 
genial sunshine and invigorating at- 
mosphere, of fishing and hunting op- 
portunities, and of cheerful and 
wholesome means of recreation, as in 
this charming little northern com- 
monwealth. Located for the season 
in this region, one can arrange any 
number of delightful side trips, which 
will include some of the most famous 
inland resorts and the grandest scen- 
ery to be found in the country. 

With Burlington or St. Albans for 
a starting point there are within a 
few hours’ ride the famous resorts of 
upper Lake Champlain; wonderful 
Ausable Chasm, and the famed 
Adirondacks, Mt. Mansfield, and 
Camel’s Hump, the Thousand Islands, 
and the rapids of the river St. Law- 
rence, Montreal, with its magnificent 
cathedrals, Quebec, the famoug 
Saguenay region, all comfortably 
reached either by the Champlain and 
St. Lawrence boats, or the lines cf the 
Central Vermont railway. All these 
many points of attraction which have 
been named, as well as many delight- 
ful summering places in the Green 
Mountains and in the valleys be- 
tween them, are pictured and inter- 
estingly described in “Among the 
Green Hills and Along the Shores of 
Lake Champlain,’ which is mailed 
for 6-cent stamp to any address on 
application to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. 
A., 360 Washington street, Boston. 


Home of the Black Bass. 


Sampson’s, St. Albans Bay, Lake 
Champlain, Vermont, is the pcst- 
office address of the small-mouthed 


black bass, and by dropping a line to 
him there one will secure an imme- 
diate reply. Anybody who knows 
anything about fishing knows that 
the small-mouth black bass is one of 
the gamiest fish that floats and here 
is the best place to catch them. In 
the waters of Lake Champlain he 
grows to the weight of three and 
three-quarters, four and three- 
quarters, and five and three-quarters 
pounds, as the records of Sampson’s 
verify. But there are other fishes in 
the bay, such as the wall-eyed pike, 


| lake perch, sturgeon, sheepshead, and 


mullet. 

“Anglers, bring. your families,” 
writes a Boston man of family, who 
has been there a week, “and bring 
your auto. The roads are excellent 
for speeding. While you are in the 
bay, piling up black bass in your 
beat, the non-piscatorial members of 
the family will not lack amusement.” 
Further particulars regarding this 
famous fishing resort may be had at 
the office of the Central Vermont rail- 
way, 360 Washington street, Bostcn 
The Central Vermont is the direct line 
to Lake Champlain resorts as weli as 
to all points in the Green Mountains, 
and operates three fast express trains 
between Boston and that region. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Robert Hilliard, who is credited with being 
the best legitimate player who has ever ap- 
peared in vaudeville, as well as the best draw- 
ing card from the box office point of view,will 
be the leading entertainer of a capital pro- 
gram at Ke ith’ s next week. Mr. Hilliard an- 
nounces this as his farewell tour of vaude- 
ville, and he will be seen in an entirely new 
dramatic playlet, ‘Asa Man Sows,” assisted 
by acompetent company of five actors. The 
surrounding show includes the Juggling Mc- 
Banns; Gallager and Barrett, in a funny 
vaudeville travesty; John D. Gilbert, ‘‘come- 
dian at large’; HerbertBrooks,Rice and Cady, 
Mooney and Holbein, in grotesque singing and 
dancing specialties ; Alf Holt, and the Laroses, } 
slack wire experts. This is the closing week 
of the Fadettes Woman's Orchestra. Their 
progam will be made up entirely of request 
numbers, 


> 


Dumley—*Wilkin has a very high 
opinion of me, I guess: in faet ne said 
so. 

King—“Oh, well, I wouldn't mind} 
it: I don’t believe he intended to be] 
insulting; but, of course, you know 
when one says things like that itis a 
sort of apology for thinking just the 
cther way.” 


> 


“Why don’t you study American 
statesmanship for your model?” a:ked 
the diplomat. 

“That’s what I am doing,’ an- 
swered President Castro “I am now 
engaged in standing pat.’”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


> 


OTHERS WILLING. 
Edith— ‘Why did you refuse him?” 
Ethel-—“He has a past.” 
Edith-—“But he can blot it out.” 
Ethel—‘‘Perhaps, but he can’t use 

me for a blotter.’—Woman’s Jour- 
nal, 


Special Rates 


To PORTLAND, OREGON, and RE- 
TURN, from Boston ranging from 
875.50 to $79.50. Tickets good for 
ninety days permitting STOPOVERS 
west of St. Paul or Denver. $11.00 
extra will permit of a trip via LOS 
ANGELES or SAN FRANCISCO, one 
way. Tickets are first class and Stand- 
ard or Tourist Slee pers can be used. 
The trip can be made in four days each 
way. Ask your local ticket agent for 
tickets via CHICAGO, MILWAU KEE 
& ST. PAUL RWY., or write to Gro. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


YOU really may be trusted, wrote the principal of a private school in bp apes. July 27, 1905. 

The case was one where she expected to make a change in one of the most important 
places in the school, but was not quite sure of it, and stipulated that no one should know she 
even contemplated it. There has been a great deal of correspondence. We submitted names 


toh r. After she had selected one REALLY naming the place, but describing it, 
we corresponded with this one, not MAY and finally came to terms which were 
satisfactory both to her and to the principal. The contract was about to be closed when the 
pec uliar reason which had made a change seem necessary disappeared, and the present teacher 


might have heard of it, and trouble would have resulted. But the facts BE TRU TE 
have never passed outside this office. This agency may. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W, BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWE AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS | | AUDITORTUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN :-:: TEACHERS AGEN CY Schools, and Fam1 ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The P tt h ’ A 70 Fifth Avenue 
ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIOsSAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer be'ter opportu- 

HE SOl | H A nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 

otber section. Foreleven yearsthe SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full ivrformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. (., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,534 Cooper Pidg. = San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Ww ash., 313 kookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. S. 
S C h C Mm h 0 r Nl 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN ROCKWELL 1 Manager. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 


should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


L. Winitiams, N. E. P. A., 368 Wash-| 


ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANHATTAN Drs Towa. 


THE BRE 
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(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


WER TEACHERS AGENCY 
D AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


iBRARY) 


is to remain. Had we violated the principal’s confidence even at the last the teacher - 
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“SUPPLEMENTARY 


TIMELY 
ion THE BIRD-WOMAN OF THE 
— | LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
FIRST By KATHERINE CHANDLER 
There was no more picturesque figure 
AND in the adventurous undertaking whose 
centennial we are this year celebrating 
SECOND than Sacajawea, the *‘ wonderful Bird- 
Woman.” 
GRADES 
Just ready 


ror PIONEERS 


FOURTH | By WituiaAm A. Mowry 
and BLANCHE S. Mowry 
FIFTH Biographical stories, full of action and 
AND anecdote, of brave men and women 
oo who have carried forward the standard 
SIXTH of civilization and reform. 
GRADFS 


65 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


READING | 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


OR 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skil! have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 

Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. er cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Wort h, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDEN1 
ELioT, HARVARD. 

** T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhe re over the land early drawn to this omni- 


present interest of society.” — PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 
mit | have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS» 


**T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’— U. 8S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 

**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 

opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.”’— ARCHBISHOP 

RELAND, ST. PAUL. 

“It is chock full of information from title to finis.’”-— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 

*“T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.”— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

‘*There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 

book is evidently one of unusual interest.’-— CHANCELOR 
Futon, U. or MIss. 

‘* You have opened up a new field in education.”’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


_* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

“*] most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS JUKES—-EDWARDS 
IN 


LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 201 Beethoven. 
No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert. 
No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 
No. 207. Wagner. 
We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents-- Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOCKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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